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Editorial 


Valued Contributors 


[HE JOURNAL announces with pleasure that it 
has secured the promise of a series of papers on 
English by Dr. J. C. Metcalf, of the University of 
Virginia, and several articles on Virginia authors 
ty Mr. Rosewell Page. The first installment of 
Mr. Page’s series was published in the December 
JourNaL. The author is widely known through- 
out the State, and by reason of his love of letters 
s excellently qualified to discuss the makers of 
Virginia literature. His brother, Ambassador 
Page, who has written a permanent sheet in 
American literature, is claimed by the nation at 
large, but his name is especially dear to Southern 
people, whose customs and traditions he has de- 
icted with such vivid, loving and sympathetic 


touch, 


T 
Ur 


'. Metcalf succeeds Dr. Alphonso Smith as 
‘olessor of English at the University. He brings 
us service there the benefits of ripened ex- 
“lence and splendid educational qualifications. 
‘papers should prove exceedingly helpful to 
‘ty teacher of English in Virginia. 


Commodore Maury 


THE JOURNAL hopes that the teachers of the 
State will read the article on Commodore Maury 
in this issue and then celebrate his birthday on 
January 14th with earnest and sympathetic in- 
terest. Few of Virginia’s great men have done 
more practical good for mankind, few, if any. 
have received scanter recognition. Let us cor- 
rect this discreditable oversight as far as possible 
in the schools. Let us pay sincere tribute to the 
man who did so much for scholars, old and young 
all over the world. 


A Crisis Which Must Be Met 


THE JOURNAL urges the school officials of the 
State to make a strong and concerted “drive” for 
additional funds before the next session of the 
Legislature. The shortage of teachers for the 
present session is clearly indicative of a more 
serious situation yet to come, and no time should 
be lost in preparation to meet this crisis. 








the will 


It may last 


Government officials assert that war 


certainly continue two years longer. 


a much greater period. In either event an emer 


gency is upon us. With six months of war to 
our credit, we find our teaching force seriously 
depleted. What will be its condition twelve 
months hence? Let us face facts. If we lack a 
thousand teacher Virginia to-day, we may 
confidently expect a shortage of from three to five 


thousand next sessio1 \s the burden of the war 
falls more and more heavily upon the shoulders of 
\mer he ce d for clerical service is going 
to incre ( mous \lready the individual 
States are being organized on a basis similar to 


that of the national government, and as this work 


progresses, the call for trained service is going 


\nd the pay for such service 


to be une \ imMpled 
is going to be great War work is imperative, 
and in order that its ranks of service may be filled 


1 
| 


it is frequently and justly necessary to stifle com- 


petition through excess of salary wage. It is 


simply a case of needs must. Protest is as use- 


less as it is unpatriotic. There is only one wise 


course to pursue — to look forward and meet the 
situation in the most practical manner possible. 
Just at present the Legislature presents the 
most practical means of relief. Through it we 
must secure help of adequate extent and imme- 
diate nature. Machinery must be set in motion 
which will afford efficient help at the earliest pos- 
Our schools 


help 


sible moment. are already in jeop- 
and 
Hence delays and half-hearted measures 


must be discountenanced 


ardy, without they must suffer untold 
injury. 
from the start. 


ite JOURNAL has no pet schemes for raising 


the necessary funds Perhaps the plan most 
widely discussed, viz., that intangibles be taxed 
10 per cent in leu of the regular State tax 
of tet per Cetit, ‘3 vy prove efficient. Perhaps this 
schem to some extent and coupled 
with an emergency appropriation, may be advis- 
able. But whatever plan is suggested, the school 


people of th should get squarely behind 


and push it to ; essful conclusion. 


\s a prerequisit 
suggest that 


to this campaign THe Jour- 
the 


cut statement of the needs 


would school authorities 


NAL 
should prepare a clear 


of the schools definite, businesslike paper 


giving the amount of funds required and an out- 
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line of some practical plan whereby they may be , 
secured. Then, without division in their ranks W 


they should press this plan unceasingly. 1 


A crisis is upon it;-it is imperative that we 


meet it adequately. 


To Superintendents and Trustees 


wishes much that the 


county school officials of Virginia would organize 


JOURNAL very 


from their number a _ board for _ purchasing 
supplies. 

This board might be composed of the division 
superintendent, the clerk of the county school 
board, and a district clerk or the lay member 
the The 


superintendent might be used as a “sample room’ 


electoral school board. office of the 


for supplies — that is a place where firms might 


send samples of desks, chairs, blackboards, chalk 


etc., from which selections might be made. , 

The quality and prices of these samples could 
be thoroughly examined by the board and orders 
for supplies from district clerks could be readily 
and economically handled. Time and money 
would be saved, and far greater satisfaction se- 
cured in regard to the quality of the goods or 
dered. Greater promptness in delivery would 
also naturally follow. . 

We cannot recommend this plan too urgently We 
For local authorities it combines all the advat- oe 
tages of a single purchasing agency — economy, a : os 
efficiency and promptness; for supply firms = wi 
establishes an “open court” where they may come : a 
in free and wholesome rivalry. | 

\t the Roanoke Conference a division super: the real 
tendent stated that this plan had saved his count} 
hundreds of dollars in the purchase of desks The py 
alone. Think of the saving on all of 1 
of schoolroom equipment! Co-operation | buy- ral ¢] 
ing is the keynote of business manag nt le ri 
day. Let us gain time, money and efficiency ” Persons. 
bringing it into our school system \nd te 
sooner the better. 

Before the annual meeting of the county boa" really sy 
next July, tens of thousands of doll | 8s, if | 
spent in purchasing supplies. Why shove Me uence , 
division superintendents call their boards toge'™ Ur sche 
for a mid-winter meeting, say about F ary 1st lion, as 
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nd appoint these purchasing boards? The cost 
e small and we guarantee that the conse- 
ving would cover the cost a score or times 


~ 


What about it, brethren? 


What's Courage 


» hope when the spirit is broken, 

\nd there’s never a gleam before; 
(o march when the feet are dead weary, 

(he heart in the bosom dead sore 





lo stifle the near cry of dread, 
\nd make it an anthem instead. 


fo stand in the thick of the battle, 
Sword idle and spirit alert; 

lo hear when the iron guns bellow, 
\nd feel in the heart the hurt 

Of warriors dauntless in might, 

\ccoutered — left out of the fight. 


195 


To speak when to speak means the boldness 
Which only the dauntless may reach ; 

To be still when stillness is harder, 
Infinitely harder, than speech, 

To hear the great chance tramping near, 

And hail her “Farewell” with a tear. 


To hear the self summon, and answer 
And feel the call vanish in naught ; 
To die, if need be, for a trifle — 
The untrammeled freedom of thought ; 
Infinite and limitless, great 
With the unknown purpose of fate. 


To hope when the spirit is broken, 
When black broods the sky overhead, 
To stifle the cry of the human, 
And make it an anthem instead — 
That’s courage, the soul’s vibrant cry 
Men soar with, or fall with, for aye. 


—W. A. D., in Houston Daily Post. 


A Little Talk to Teachers of English 





J. C. METCALF, University of Virginia 





English teaching naturally divides itself into 
the formal, the constructive and the interpreta- 
‘here used to be a good deal more stress 
nthe formal presentation of subject-matter 

we find to-day. This is a practical and 

age, and we are much less concerned 
ere form than we once were. After all, 


test of successful English teaching is 


Stl 


constructive and interpretative sides. 
paration for such teaching, 1] have 
lt, should be more personal and gen- 
for the teaching of any other subject. 
iding, close observation of things and 
s, cultivation of the faculty of oral ex- 
practice in writing, are essential to 
hment of personality which every 
ly successful teacher of English must pos- 
' he or she is to exert a permanent in- 


er youth. No other subject taught in 


hools demands as much spiritual cultiva- 
as much tact, resourcefulness, and as 





steady a glow of contagious enthusiasm. Mat- 
hew Arnold had a way of saying that conduct 
is three-fourths of life; I should say that per- 
sonality is three-fourths of English teaching, 
especially when literature is involved. 

Fulness of knowledge is a good thing, a 
necessary thing indeed, but mere knowledge 
never made a good teacher. The teaching of 
English is an art, and the person who has an 
artistic instinct, sound common sense, a clear 
head, a sense of humor, and a touch of high 
seriousness, will come nearest to the ideal of 
success. There are not many men and women 
with artistic instinct, but there are many who 
have these other qualities, and by them our 
English teaching must get itself done. As mere 
knowledge never made a great teacher, so the 
reliance upon methods and rules never mad: 
one. These are helpful guides, but they can 
not take the place of individual thinking, indiv- 


idual initiative, and readiness of adaptation to 
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the needs of live boys and girls — born rebels 
against rules as well as born seekers after 
knowledge of some sort, though we pedagogues 
are apt to think it is the wrong sort. However 
that may be, one thing is certain— we have 
got to work out our own salvation by getting 
the attention and holding the interest of these 
more or less recalcitrant seekers after knowl- 
edge. Rules don’t make facts interesting, but 
some persons may not only make them palat- 
Mr. Gladstone 


is said to have made financial statistics so en- 


able, but positively fascinating. 


trancing chat crowded audiences heard him 
with breathless attention, and young men de- 
cided to devote their lives to romantic adven- 
tures in finance. The real teacher of English 
personalizes knowledge. It is the livest of sub- 
jects, and it demands the most vital handling. 
Constructive English teaching has been im- 
mensely stimulated by the almost universal in- 
terest in the short story and the conviction in 
the public mind that anybody, properly in- 
structed, can write one or moge of the things. 
This assumption has often proved quite gratu- 
itous, but the practice is none the less com- 
mendable. The chief value in this sort of 
composition is the challenge it makes to one’s 
ingenuity and creative faculty. One is not 
doing a perfunctory and conventional task, but 
“drawing the thing as he sees it for the God of 
things as they are,” as Kipling puts it. At least 
he or she fancies there is something divine 
about the process. This may be a pardonable 
piece of egotistic delusion, or, in this case, 
illusion. The study of the technique of the 
short story has greatly helped the science and 
particularly the art of English composition. All 
the rules in the old formal rhetorics about 
unity, precision, climax, and the rest, have at 
last found an illuminating application. The 
world war has furnished us a big fund of short- 
story material, and the magazines and better 
weekly periodicals make good supplementary 
reading for courses in English composition. 
The current interest in scientific discovery, 
next to that in the short story, has served to 


vitalize composition-teaching in the schools 
Exposition and description are not such bookish 
performances when you are telling about air. 
ships, submarines and automobiles. Mr. H.G 
Wells has opened to us in his essays a realm 
of romance in science, and has succeeded jr 
making real invention as thrilling as Poe made 
imaginary discovery with his pseudo-science 
material. The teacher need not evoke fantastic 
forms from the depths or heights of her inner 
consciousness as the tenuous stuff out of which 
themes are to be written or summon spirits 
from the vasty deep, but may set her young 
charges to reading the newspaper supplements, 
the popular scientific magazines, or to obsery- 
ing with their own keen eyes. The interest in 
the local, the near-at-hand and the familiar, has 
never been so great as now, while the effort to 
visualize the remote has never been so success- 
ful. We have been exhorted to acquire the 
“community mind” in our social service; then 
we strove to become nationally-minded ; to-day 
rapidly internationally- 
This war is furnishing a wonderful 


we are becoming 
minded. 
wealth of material for constructive composi- 
If any teacher has been growing 
weary of the old stock subjects in the books on 
which to whet the youthful mind and with 


tion-teaching. 


which to prod the fagged imagination, let him 
take heart in this disheartening time. 

We are to being brought down to the primal 
things of life. Education will connect more 
The teaching of compo 
sition will get a new stimulus and a new em- 
phasis; it will be less imitative and more con- 
structive. 


directly with reality. 


There will be more variety of sub- 
ject-matter, and there will be more personal in 
terest on the part of teacher and learner, and 
perhaps a deeper sense of consecration to their 
tasks ; because we have all come to feel as never 
before the immense seriousness and purposeful: 
ness of our vocation. 

Another time I shall have something to say 
about the.interpretation of literature in English 
teaching. 


DIO 
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First Aid to High School Teachers 





CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia 





ARTICLE III-ORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 





It has been widely and persistently charged 
that the program of studies in our high 
schools and the curricula offered by them 
have been dominated too largely by the col- 
leses through their entrance requirements. 
While we should ever keep in mind the fact 
that the majority of the graduates of our high 
schools do not enter institutions of higher 
learning, and, therefore, the chief function of 
our high schools should be to offer such 
courses as will best prepare them for their 
future life’s work, we should not lose sight of 
the fact that, if we believe in the higher edu- 
‘ation it is our duty by every reasonable 
means to induce young men and women to 
enter our colleges, normal schools, and tech- 
nical schools and pursue advanced courses of 
study wherever and whenever possible. 
While in some cases the colleges may have 
appeared arrogant in enforcing their require- 
ments, still they have rendered and will con- 
tinue to render a valuable service in fixing 
standards, establishing ideals, and in pointing 
the way to fields for higher achievement. 
There should be no quarrel between colleges 
and secondary schools; each needs the other 
and there must be co-operation rather than 
competition amongst them. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


At the meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Conference in Roanoke I had the following 
‘o say in regard to entrance requirements 
which, it seems to me, sets forth what is the 
desirable attitude for both high schools and 
colleges to assume on this subject: 


‘I have been studying this subject for a 
tumber of years and have been watching 
Closely the practices of our -institutions of 
tigher learning, not only in this State, but in 
this country, and observing the effect of the 


administration of entrance requirements as 
practiced in the past few years. My study and 
observations have convinced me that the whole 
tendency is to get away as much as possible 
from individual entrance units and in our sys- 
tem of accrediting by certification to accredit 
the school as a unit rather than the subject as 
the unit. In other words, the colleges have 
more and more attached importance to the or- 
ganization and equipment of the high school 
which, of course, includes its teaching force, 
rather than the individual subjects or units 
taught in the high school. When it is ascer- 
tained that a high school is properly organized, 
that is, has adequate and proper material equip- 
ment, a sufficient number of properly qualified 
teachers to care for the number of students 
enrolled and the course of study offered, and 
that those graduates who enter college show 
by their success that they have been well 
trained for college work, then the colleges 
should accept upon certificate a graduate of 
these schools without inquiring too particularly 
in regard to the specific units of study offered. 
Of course, no high school would be considered 
well organized which did not require students 
to offer a major of at least three units in two 
subjects and a minor of at least two units in 
two subjects in order to prevent superficial 
scattering work. But when a school does this 
and does it thoroughly its graduates should be 
admitted to college and permitted to enter such 
classes as they are prepared for, and this is the 
present tendency, I am glad to say. 


“The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools defines a unit as one-fourth 
of a year’s work, and under this defintion it is 
impossible for any school to give more than 
sixteen units for four years of work. A school 
which boasts of requiring for graduation eigh- 
teen, twenty and twenty-two units is only ad- 
vertising its own weakness. 
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DIFFERENCE IN NATURAL ABILITY OF HIGH 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 


“There is one thing that most of us forget 
in estimating the work of high school pupils, 
and that is we fail to take into account the 
difference in natural ability of high school chil 
dren. In every high school a certain propor 
tion of students will be able to do more work 
and do it just as well as the remainder of the 
students, but we should not attmept to express 
this extra work ability in terms of units. We 
might in making out certificates give quality 
grades to indicate their superior ability. 

“The colleges, too, should rapidly get away 


At the 


University of Virginia, for instance, we specify 


from a large number of specified units. 
only that a student must have had three units 
of English, three in Mathematics, and one in 
History. 

“No one can say with truth that any partic 
higher value than another as preparation for 
college work except, of course, as preparation 
for a continuation of a study of that particular 
subject or a cognate subject in the college. 

“Therefore, | beg that we set ourselves to 
the task of strengthening our schools, securing 
better buildings, and more favorable conditions 
in which pupils must work, better laboratories 
and library facilities ; above all, better prepared 
teachers and more efficient instruction, so that 
the acquired habits of thought and speech, the 
general intelligence, the moral tone of the stu- 
dents will be improved. And when we do this 
and present the graduates of our high schools 
to the colleges they will be welcomed with open 
arms and will have little difficulty because they 
have not had a specified number of units in any 
particular high school subject.” 

If this position were taken by the prepara- 
tory schools and colleges alike, the principals 
of our high schools would be left freer to 
offer a program of studies which would be 
adapted to the community in which his school 
is located. He should not, of course, take the 
extreme view that all of the so-called tra- 


ditional subjects of the high school course of 


study are worthless as instruments of. training, 


whether the student intends to enter an instity 
tion of higher learning or not: neither should 
the colleges assume the extreme view which 
some take, that all mental training, all disci- 
pline, all culture, all knowledge that is worth 
while and of value for cultural or practical pur 
poses is contained in the narrow group of 
studies usually included in those accepted for 


entrance requirements. 
DEFINITION OF UNIT CourRsE oF STupy 


lt seems rather strange that there should stil] 
be a good deal of misconception as to what con 
stitutes a unit. By unit is meant the equivalent 
of 120 sixty-minute hours, one double labora 
tory period being the equivalent of a singk 
recitation period, or, as our schedules ar 
usually made, this means a recitation period of 
at least forty minutes in length five times a 
week during a school year of thirty-six weeks 
exclusive of holidays. Schools which desire t 
adopt the supervised study plan should pro- 
vide for a period of not less than fifty minutes 
in the clear. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR H1GH SCHOOLS OF First 


GRADE 


The regulations of the Department of Publi 
Instruction require for a first grade high school 
in addition to the principal, the full time of at 
least two teachers to be given to the teaching 
of high school subjects, and at least thre 
teachers must give their entire time to instru 
tion in the elementary grades. The recognized 
maximum number of daily classes that an) 
teacher can take care of efficiently is si 
Therefore, a curriculum of sixteen units, with 
no elective or optional studies, would requir 
the full time of two teachers and from one-sixt! 
to one-half the time of a third teacher, accord 
ing to the possibility of combining certail 


classes and giving certain subjects in alternat 


years. Hence a four-year high schoo! 
perform its obvious function in giving even 


limited opportunity for the pupils to purst 
such studies as the needs of the communi 


and their individual need demand unless it 
ploys at least three teachers for their full 








+ the Virginia regulations the principal of 
-orade high school is required to give two 
Since a maxi- 


a day to supervision. 
sixteen units is required for gradua- 

two teachers devoting all of their time, 
hing six periods a day would take care 
twelve units, leaving four units for the 

i. Hence it is seen that without some 
alternation the entire time of the three 
hers required by the Virginia regulations 
consumed in offering the minimum 


ments. The required units are: 
eee 4 units 
Mathematics .......... 2 units 
BONE: «icc cadecatsaes 1 unit 
SIE. ok a srensewaaes 1 unit 
eT Tree 8 units 


Minimum total...... 10 units 


\s stated above, there should be offered in 
very course of study two majors of three 
nits each and two minors of two units each. 


i following would provide a satisfactory 
jor group: three units of English, three 
inits of a foreign language, three units of 
Mathematics, three units of social studies, 
three units of Natural Science, three units of 
cational studies of similar kind. Two units 
irom any one of the foregoing groups of studies 
would constitute a minor. 


it should be noted, however, by those in 
harge of the administration of high schools 
at foreign languages are not required of all 
students and that only two units of Mathe- 
matics are required. This is a wise provision 
inorder to permit the introduction of some of 
he newer types of secondary courses which 
villbe found more advantageous to many high 
school students, but in order that such optional 


tric 


udies may be offered to meet the needs of this 


iss of pupils some way must manifestly be 
‘o bring the total offerings of a first 
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grade high school up to twenty or twenty-one 
units as a minimum. 


CURRICULUM-MAKING A Most DIFFICUL1 
PROBLEM 


The problem of curriculum-making is, there 
fore, seen to be a most difficult one in the small 
high school. Even the minimum of differentia 
tion of election of studies is attainable only by 
presenting certain subjects in alternate years 
and combining students of unequal rank for 
instruction in the same class. The temptation 
to offer too many units is very strong and many 
principals are unable to resist it. Hence we 
have a very general criticism on the part of 
high institutions that the work in the high 
schools has not been thoroughly done. Lack 
of thoroughness is, in my opinion, the greatest 
defect in our high school work to-day. It 
would be far better to do less work and do it 
The main interest should be to make 


number of hours of 


well. 
teaching efficient. The 
class-room work to each teacher, therefore, 
must be so reduced as to give the teacher ade- 
quate opportunity for preparation of his work, 
and this is vastly more important than that a 
small group of children should be favored by 
instruction in special subjects. 


[ am giving herewith a typical program for 
a first-grade high school with three teachers’ 
full time which is taken Ohio School 
Standards, 1917, published by the Department 
of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. I am 
doing this for the special purpose of calling 
attention to the suggested plan of alternating 
studies. My own observation has been that 
much time is lost in many schools by the multi 


from 


plication of small classes. It would be very 
much better to have fewer classes, even if every 
with recitations. 
This would give opportunity for practical su 


pervised study periods which, I think, is very 


period were not occupied 


desirable. 
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TypIcAL ProGRamM I.—First GrapE High SCHOOL 
(Three Teachers, full time.) 
Group UNITs | First YEAR SECOND YEAR | THIRD YEAR FourtH Year | 
| | | 
Se 
English 3 | English I. English II. English IV. 
| 
Mathematics Algebra I. or Geometry II. or | Bookkeeping and 
es 3 ist Year Math. 3d Yr. Math. Prac. Arith. III. 
Natural Science 4 Biology I. General Geog. II.| Agriculture III. Physics IV. 
Social Studies 5 | General or Mod- Amer. Hist. and 
| ern History III. | Civics IV. 
Social Studies 2 | Indus. Hist. and i. $ r 
| Elem. Econ. III. was. Law f¥. 
= _ 1) 
, . Manual Arts I. or Man. Arts II. or : 
Vocational .. . 2 a ? gat Man. Arts I. or | Man. Arts II. or 
Househ’ld Arts I. Househ’d Arts II.| Youseh’d Arts I, | Househ’d Arts I] 
*For. Lang 4 Foreign Lang. I. Foreign Lang. II.| For, Lang. III. For. Lang. IV. 





Total Units required, four each year, or a total of sixteen. 


This program will be seen to require three 
majors, one consisting of four units in science 
and two consisting of three units each of Eng- 
lish and Mathematics. It also requires, in ad- 
dition, a minor of two units in social studies 
and provides by election for either a major of 
four units or a minor of two in foreign lan- 
guage, and for minors of two units each of 
social or vocational studies. It, therefore, pro- 
vides for admission to colleges that are reason- 
ably liberal in their requirements for admis- 
sion; and it holds the students to continuous 
study of two, three or four units in at least 
three lines of work, while providing with fair 
liberality for choice of subjects according to 
life purposes and individual interests, as well 


ALTERNATING STUDIES 
1. Biology I. and General Geography II.... 


N 


Manual Arts I. and Manual Arts IT. 


Agriculture III. and Physics IV......... 


N Aum & Ww 


Household Arts I. and Household Arts Il...... 
cei WE Wik WM I rece ic vxnecennngdaseeder oceccccc.., 
Bookkeeping and Prac. Arith. II]. or Econ. II]. and Bus. Law IV 


Foreign Languages III. with Foreign Language IV. ........... 


as for a look into a considerable number of 
different fields of knowledge. 

In order that the twenty-two units offered 
in this program may be taught by three teach 
ers without conflicts, an eight-period schedule 
1s necessary ; and there must also be a combina- 
tion of classes and an alternation of subjects 
This is not feasible, of course, in any case 
where a combination of two classes produces 
a membership of more than thirty pupils. It 
is, therefore, applicable only in small schools: 
but in larger schools more teachers must be 
provided anyway, and consequently it need not 
be resorted to. The subjects to be given in 
alternate years are given in pairs, the grades to 
be combined are indicated at the right. 


Grapes CoMBINED 
and roth 
and roth 
and roth 
and 11th 
and 12th 
and 12th 
and 12th 


* The school may offer four years of Latin, or four years of German, or two of Latin and two 


of German, or two only of either Latin or German. 


In cases where in the judgment of the principal tt 


will be advantageous to any pupil, such pupil may be permitted to take Foreign Language I. and Foreig? 


Language I]. in the third and fourth years. 


Music, Drawing and Physical Training may be offered for 


one or more days per week, if competent teachers are provided. 








IV. 


Unt 
MOST | 


moto 







by his 
practic 
mport 


Eve; 


mandi 




















two 
al it 
eign 
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These seven alternations of subjects reduce 


the number of units to be taught in any one 
vear to fifteen. A careful analysis of the units 
to be alternated shows that all these alterna- 


“ions are easily feasible excepting perhaps the 
one pertaining to Manual Arts. This latter 
would be impracticable unless the course sche- 
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duled for the second unit were so planned as 
not to involve the first unit as prerequisite. To 
do this might be difficult, but with ingenuity 
it could be accomplished. 

This is only a typical program. The princi- 
ple of alternation and combination may be ap- 
plied in any program. 


Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





IV. ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Until recently, arithmetic has held the fore- 
most place in the curriculum. The child’s pro- 
motion to a higher grade has been determined 
by his progress in arithmetic. Indeed, this 
practice still persists in many places where the 
mportance of English is not appreciated. 

Even though artihmetic has held the com- 
manding place in the curriculum for many 
ears, the results in arithmetical ability have 
ever been satisfactory to the public. Business 
hen charge that the “product” or the graduate 
Your elementary schools is inaccurate, unduly 
low in his calculations, and unable to solve 

blems that arise in the every-day life. This 
large has caused school superintendents to 
ry to systematize the demands in arithmetical 
bility, which they find are very simple when 
mpared to the standards set up by elemen- 
ty schools. Two firms in the Borough of 
moklyn, which employed the greatest number 


i school graduates, sent in two types of re- 


lirements : 


\ddition: A sum of about this difficulty: 
$ 1.58 
05 
-49 
2.98 
10.77 
1.38 
3.10 


Seer af es : P 
' fenmanship, multiplications, fractions, 
““on, filling out a sales slip from dictation, 


similar to the following one, computing the 
values and adding the amounts: 


Bought by Henry Wise 
649 Classon Ave., Brooklyn 














Sales No. | Carrier Charge Date 
163 | 15 | Ch. 5/16/15 
Quantity Items Amount 
2% White lace @ 57c 
3 Spools white silk @ toc 
1% White silk @ 93c 
Amount 











Our elementary school standards are much 
higher than these, but our graduates cannot 
meet successfully these modest requirements. 
Evidently there is waste, great waste in the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

What are the causes of this waste? Many 
causes may be enumerated, chief of which are: 


1. We do not know the demands that so- 
ciety places upon our graduates. Our standards 
are too high, our work covers too many topics, 
and our teaching is superficial. 


2. We do not appreciate the aims of the 
course of study. 


3. Weare required to teach topics that have 
no social value. 


4. We have no common standards of meas- 
uring progress in the grades. 








5. We do not apply general principles in 
our teaching. 


6. We are not conscious of the waste. 


To teach economically and effectively, we 
must have clearly defined aims toward which 
all our endeavors must concentrate. The chief 
aim or value in arithmetic it its practical value. 
Every individual needs to have a mastery of 
the fundanetal number facts and processes. 
Every person should also have an insight into 
social activities from a quantitative point of 
view. To know that Richmond produces blot- 
ting paper, tobacco and extracts is to possess 
colorless geographical information; to realize 
that Richmond produces 80 per cent of the 
blotting paper made in the United States, ranks 
third in the United States in the production of 
tobacco and first in the production of bottled 
flavoring 
t 


r extracts adds meaning and vital signi- 
o these facts. 


Few people appreciate 
the significance of the statements that “the 


ficance 


average wage in this city has increased from 
$450 to $500, while the price of the necessities 
Not 
until the wage increase has been reduced to a 
statement 
‘While the average rate of wages has increased 


of life have increased about 30 per cent. 


percentage basis, and the reads, 
II 1/9 per cent, the average increase in cost 
of food is 30 per cent,’ does the mind grasp the 
full significance of the facts.” Moreover, one of 
the practical aspects of the teaching of arith- 
metic is mental training given. The child needs 
to be taught to think clearly and logically in 
attacking arithmetical problems as they arise 
in every-day life. 

To teach economically and effectively, the 
teacher must also know the particular aims in 
each of the primary grades. A study of recent 
courses reveals the following constituents: 
First Year: 


through correlation with games, drawing, 


Incidental number work, taught 
music, dramatization and manual training. 


Degree of variation: From no number 
work to formal drills in addition, subtrac- 


tion and multiplication. 


Second Year: Number work through correla- 
Addition and subtraction empha- 
Multiplication tables begun. 


tion. 


sized. 
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Degree of variation: From no number 
work to drill on simple division. 

The specific aim of the first and second 
grades is to develop the number sense by 
having the child image clearly the objects 
and groups of objects in proper number 
relations. 

Third Year: Addition and subtraction mas- 
tered. Much time to multiplication and 
division tables. 

Degree of variation: From mere intro- 
duction of arithmetic to considerable drill 
in fractions, that can be added and sub- 
tracted by inspection. 

Fourth Year: Multiplication and division mas- 
tered. Fractions by inspection. 
Degree of variation: From mere introduc- 
tion to formal computations and incidental 
work in fractions to formal work in frac- 
tions. 

The specific aim of the third and fourth 
grades is to make the pupil proficient in addt- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division 
with whole numbers and certain fractions. 
Accuracy and speed should be shown both in 
oral and written work. The child should be 
able to analyze both one and two step prob 
lems which are related to his experience and 
which help him to appreciate the significance of 
number relations and facts in interpretating the 
activities of people. 

It happens not infrequently that we are tt 
quired to teach topics that are socially uscless 
The that exist in the arithmetic 
courses of study over the country shows 


variations 


that the courses are still the results of person 
Few expect 


ments have been conducted to determt 


: ] 
should be taught and when it should | 


opinion and traditional practice. 


e 


duced. 
obsolete or that have little or no use now. 


Many courses contain topics t 


our courses in the primary grades been purge’ 
the following? 


I. Roman numerals beyond XXX. or ©: 
II. Fractions whose denominators are !a'" 

than sixteenth, or, if smaller, are un" 
occurrence, e. g., filtecnis 


Greatest common v5 


in actual 
thirteenths. 





shot 


I, 
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and least common multiple or denomina- 
tor that cannot be found by inspection. 
Complex fractions as - 
II]. Denominate numbers. All uncommon 
tables of weights and measures. Reduc- 
tion, ascending, descending, division and 
multiplication of denominate numbers 
involving more than three units, e. g., 
“Reduce one mile, two rods, three yards, 
two feet, seven inches, to inches.” 


Suppose we are required to teach these 
topics, what shall we do? First, we can teach 
them giving only a small percentage of the 
children’s time to them, and second, we can 
jiscuss with our supervisors and superinten- 
dents the uselessness and the wate of time and 
energy with the consequent neglect of the fun- 

! damental and important subjects in arithmetic. 
lt is the duty of every teacher to discuss 
frankly with her supervisory officers any 


h changes in the course of study, in methods of 
\- teaching, and in administration which would 
2 further the efficiency of the schools. 

1S, In order to eliminate waste in the teaching 
if of arithmetic, the teacher must know (1) the 


requirements that society places upon the grad- 
uate of the school, (2) the aims of the course 


ind { study as a whole and for the particular 

of grades, (3) the requirements in each grade, in- 

the cluding topics which should be eliminated. She 
should also know and apply certain fundamen- 

tte tal principles in her teaching. The teacher 
should use the following principles: 


|. Arithmetic in school should be related to 
the child’s life. There should be an in- 
timate relationship between the ‘prob- 
lems of life and the problems of arith- 
metic. Unless the problems are real, 
and their solutions seem urgent, the sub- 
ject will always lack human significance. 
One of the best ways to create a need 
for arithmetic facts is in connection with 

he playing of number games. Again, 

XI. we can utilize the children’s delight in 
dramatizing social situations to motivate 

the teaching of arithmetic. Stores — 

As grocery, millinery, bakery, etc. — may 
vst be prepared by the children, storekeeper 


and helpers selected, prices listed, pur- 
chases made, change given, account 
rendered, etc. Again, all out-of-school 
activities that have possibilities for 
teaching number facts should be used: 
square measure and linear measure can 
be taught in garden making; dry meas- 
ure in connection with boys’ corn clubs; 
simple problems in connection with in- 
dividual enterprises, as poultry raising, 
hog raising, newspaper routes, etc. 


Much of the number work required in 
the first grade can be taught inciden- 
tally, e. g., in connection with other 
school work. 


a. The children can learn to count by 
one’s by counting children present— 
boys and girls; number of times a 
child can bounce a ball; characters 
in a story; number of days in the 
calendar for the month; number of 
materials needed; number of but- 
tons on shoes and coats; number 
needed to play a game. 


b. They can learn to count by 10’s to 
100 by counting dimes in a dollar, 
and by scoring 10 at each success- 
ful attempt in throwing bean bags - 
or tossing balls. 


c. They can learn to count by 5§’s to 25 
by counting nickels in a quarter, 
and scoring 5 in playing games. 


d. They can learn to count by 2’s by 
counting number of hands, eyes, 
feet, stockings and shoes that chil- 
dren have; soldiers marching by 2’s; 
cost of two-cent stamps; numbers 
on houses on even side of street, 
and scoring 2 in playing games. 


e. They can learn to read and write 
numbers by reading pages in books, 
their ages, record of scores, numbers 
on homes, fire engines, and tele- 
phones. 


f. They can learn to measure lengths in 
feet .and- yards when marking off 
distances in order to play games; to 
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measure by pint and dozen and to 
learn the value of cent, nickel and 
dime when playing store. 

g. They can learn addition and subtrac- 
tion facts in keeping and comparing 
scores made in playing games and 
in playing store, ete. 

When planning to present each topic, we 
should ask ourselves these questions: “What 
need has the child for knowing this topic? 


What use 1: ay be made of it outside of school? 
What can I do to make the child feel the need 
of learning this topic?” Then, if we answer 
them sincerely, we can feel reasonably sure that 
the child will use out of school the arithmetic 
learned in school. 

II. Objective 

1 


gTaaces, 


all 


ior all new concepts must be 


teaching is necessary in 
built up through direct experience with 
a varicty of concrete presentations, ir- 
respective of the age of the students. 
Objects, pictures, diagrams, graphs and 
Ob- 
jects that are found in the child’s en- 
vironment should be used. Toadd beans, 


measurements must be employed. 


to subtract toothpicks or to manipulate 
dots in rows and columns is to introduce 
an artificiality into arithmetic that robs 
it of and purpose. Objects 
should be discarded after the child has 
gotten the idea. Thus, after the child 
has manipulated dolls, cents, and apples, 
it is wasted time to have him use objects 


motive 


further, for he has gotten the idea 
through the objective presentation. 

III. Subject matter should be carefully graded. 
The teacher should be conscious of the 
successive difficulties that present them- 
selves in the unfolding of the subjects. 
These steps given below should be con- 
sidered when the teacher presents the 
following topics: 


a. Addition: 


(1) 2 3 7 
7 7 8 
m7? 





(3) 


(4) 


wm 
— 


(O) 


(8) 


(9) 
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b. Subtraction: 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 








34 23 «212-342 
34. 23034541 

63 87 70 680 6 
63 22 70 315 2 
25 39 68 45 2 
2 39 68 38 6 
308 575 

22 Et 7 

79 45 79 «(57 

s9 28 8g 67 

sx 2 2 
68 47 

2I 2 

2 20 

20 I2 

389 6: 6 76 

493 324 

5 68 68 793 739 
2 4 22 241 23 
485 695 750 

20I 200 430 

750 571 750 

212 221 212 

507 904 803 

222 153 #500 

609 571 360 609 
21 221 102 2! 
804 703 

329 ~=—s: 100 

500 

245 

3804 4857 

103I 3400 

5094 4973 4872 
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c. Multiplication: 
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(1) 3 7 22 42 412 523 
2 2 Ss - 3 

(2) 10 70 210 201 201 300 
3 2 4 4 5 5 

(3) 24 37 38 240 370 104 
3 4 3 3 4 

(4) 44 46 46 460 406 500 
a2 (i30C(U : 2 

(5) 341 234 707 400 
112 104 203 803 

d. Short division: 

(1) 3l9 ©6312-3130 

(2) 4lo 

(3) 3/69 3/609 ~—-3|960 

(4) 3/240 

(5) 2185  2{105 2|181 2itor 

(6) 31135 2|110 2/506 

(7) 2|731 2|g08 350341513 

(8) 4/8004 4/8005 4/7004 

e. Long division: 

(1) 21/84 22/66 23/69 

(2) 21/85 22/68 21/89 

(3) 23|72 

(4) 21/861 231966 52/936 

(5) 21|1785 22\1619 

(6) 3216560 

(7) 43|10750 

(8) 32/6419 

60 (9) 1214961 232|9744 
“sl 


(10) 202|9292 
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The Remainder Table 10 = — 2’s; 10 = 
3's and — remainder; 30 = 13’s and — remain- 
der; 30 = 14’s and — remainder makes one of 


the best introductions to long division. 


One of the chief reasons why children be- 
come discouraged and fail is because the 
teacher does not help them master one step at 
atime. The writer has seen children who had 
been in the 3A grade for only three weeks 
after a long summer vacation required or ex- 

3005 


1497 


The teacher who requires such work should 
develop sympathy with children and realize 
that she is responsible for their failure. 


pected to work examples like this: 





IV. Reviews and drills should be frequent. 
Especially is this true in the teaching 
of arithmetic. From three to five 
minutes cach day should be given to 
drill upon some definite number facts. 
These drills should be oral and should 
be carefully planned. 


V. Children should be shown the relation- 
ship of the facts to each other, e. g., 
reverse facts in addition and subtrac- 
tion should be taught simultaneously 


5 3 5 5 ‘ 
+3 +5 —3 —2 subtraction should 


be taught as the inverse of addition; 
division as the inverse of multipli- 
cation; multiplication as a quick way 
of adding the same number; practice 
in adding and subtracting numbers in 
the higher decades should be given, 


as: 

Add Subtract 

8 18 28 15 25 35 45 
7, = 7 


Children quickly learn to write the 
Arabic numerals, if they are shown 
their likeness, as, 101, 201, 301, 401, 


etc.; 110, 210, 310, 410, etc. 


VI. Crutches or unnecessary figures or 


marks should, generally speaking, not 
be given. There are, however, chil- 
dren who for one reason or another 





VIII. Accuracy 
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cannot master a new solution without 
the aid of 
children to abstain from their use re- 


crutches. To force such 
duces their speed and accuracy and 
makes the learning process unduly 
dificult. After the children know 
what they are to do, have them dis- 
continue the use of crutches. 

Illustrations of the use of crutches 
or superfluous marks (the illustrations 
are in italics): 











02 7 
mien 1 
a. 23/520 2 b $7 
404 2 39 

60 40 
Gc: §2 d. 53 
67 67 

54 If 
371 
174 3180 
355-1 
VII. Excessive labeling in problem solving 


should not be taught. This principle 
will be discussed in the next issue of 


THE JOURNAL. 


arithmetical 
The 
two do not accompany one another as 
shown by scientific tests; but each re- 
sponds to systematic drill on appro- 
Accuracy may be in- 


and speed in 


operations should be stressed. 


priate exercises. 

creased by: 

a. Enough drill upon the fundamen- 
tals to make the response auto- 
matic. 

b. Figures being made carefully and 
placed properly. 


c. Figures or numbers being copied 
The incorrect copying 
is one of the chief 
sources of inaccuracy. 


correctly. 
of numbers 


d. The critical examination of all re- 
The child should have the 
habit of testing the results just as 
accountants have. He must be 


sults. 


taught ho 
and 


checks. 


sults 


w to approximate re. 


how to use varioys 


e. The habit of planning work and 
seeking correct interpretation of 


problems. 
jumps atc 


The untrained mind 
onclusions. Therefore 


children must be taught how to 


analyze p 
their solut 


f. Accuracy of statement. 


roblems and plan for 
ion. 


Accuracy 


of statement demands accuracy of 


thought. 


Looseness of statement 


encourages looseness of thought. 


We should not allow 


the children to use the 


following inaccuracies of statement: 


(1) 7 plus 2 equals 9 p 
etc. Accurate sta 


lus 5 equals 14, plus 2, 
tement: 7 plus 2 equals 


9, 9 plus 5 equals 14, etc. 


Inaccurate 


9/12 
10/12 


gx 
JO == 


10 plus 19/12 = 
117/12 


(2) 3: 
7 


wm Ww 





(3) 3x$50= 1 
3x so $1 
$100 4 
100 —- 4 

$ 


$100 —— 


4=$ 


(4) 4ft.x5ft.= 


(5) 8 cents 8 
4 quarts 4 


32 cents 32c 


(6) 34 of anumber = 9g. 
4/4 = the number 


3/4=9 
1/4 = 1/3 0f9 = 3 


4/4=4x3=12 


Accurate 


33/4 =3 9/12 
7 5/6 = 7 10/12 





10 19/12 = 117/12 


3x 50=— 150 
$100 —— 4 = $25 
100--4= 25 
$100 -—- $4 = 25 
4x5sq. ft. = 
20 sq. ft 
27 cu. ft. 9 cu. 
u. 2% 
8 cents 8 
4 4 
32cents 32 32¢ts 


What is the number? 

4/4 of the number 
— the number 

3/4 of the number 
=9 

1/4 of the number 
= 1/3 of 9 oF} 

4/4 of the number 


=4 < 3 of 12 


Speed can be increased by: 


a. Developing accuracy. 
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iting the time for assigned work. Specd 
arithmetic as in other subjects or abil- 
; is developed as need for increased 
power is felt. If the child feels that he 
can do as many problems as he likes, he 
will dawdle away time. If he knows he is 
coing to be held for accurate work of a 
definite number, he will center his atten- 
tion on’the problems and increase his 
speed. Work should be assigned to chil- 
dren according to their ability. 


- By the use of short cuts. (Taught and used 
habitually in the higher grades.) 


b. Lit 


i, By abandoning the formal analysis of prob- 
lems as soon as the children give evidence 
of a thorough comprehension of the 


thought involved. 
e. By not using crutches. 
By using a minimum of figures. 


summarize, economy in the teaching of 
arithmetic demands that the teacher (1) knows 
the demands of society, (2) the aims of the 
course of study (3) the content and the aims 
of the particular course for each grade, (4) the 
topics that should be eliminated and apply the 
principles enumerated here. Other principles 
—when to rationalize processes and teaching 
cuildren to solve problems will be discussed in 
the next issue of THE JourRNAL. Waste in the 
tation and in seat work will also be treated. 


lulabies for the Primary Grades 
For First GRADE 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep! 


p, baby, sleep! 


ber rr ; . 

ty r is watching the sheep! 

-)fm. “other is shaking the dreamland tree, 
f “¢Cown drops a little dream for thee, 

ot 3 Sleep, baby, sleep! 

r 12 C 


_ Sleep, baby, sleep! 
“e great stars are the sheep, 
‘ttle stars are the lambs, I guess, 


‘le Dright moon is the shepherdess. 


‘cep, baby, sleep! 


\ 
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Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 





For SECOND GRADE 


Rock-a-by, Hush-a-by, Little Papoose 
Rock-a-by, hush-a-by, little papoose, 
The stars come into the sky; 
The whippoorwill’s crying, the daylight is dy- 
ing, 
The river runs murmuring by. 
The pine trees are slumbering, little papoose, 
The squirrel has gone to his rest; 
The robins are sleeping, the mother bird’s 
keeping 
The little ones warm with her breast. 


The roebuck is dreaming, my little papoose, 
His mate lies asleep at his side; 
The breezes are pining, the moonbeams are 
shining 
All over the prairie wide. 


Then hush-a-by, rock-a-by, little papoose, 
You sail on the river of dreams; 

Dear Manitou love you and watches above you 
Till time when the morning light gleams. 


— Charles Nyall. 


For Tuirp GRADE 


Sweet and Low 
Graded Classics II., p. 136. 
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For FourtH GRADE 
Lulaby of an Indian Chief 
Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 


Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright ; 
The woods and the glens from the tower which 


























we see 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 


Oh, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 

It calls but the wardens that guard thy repose ; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades 
would be red, 

Ere the step of the foeman draws near to thy 


bed. 


Oh, hush thee, my babie, the time will soon 
come, 

When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet 
and drum; 

Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while 
you may, 

For strife comes with manhood, and waking 
with day. — Sir Walter Scott. 
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Virginia Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





Virginia Writers of Fiction 


|. PRIOR TO. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


RETWEEN THE REVOLUTION AND THE CIVIL 
WaR 
WRITTEN 


War 


|. During the early Colonial period, nearly 
verything that was written had about it the air 
For then, indeed, “Truth was stranger 
han fiction.” The whole world was full of ad- 
enture, using the term adventurers and under- 
ukers in the broad sense as Shakespeare and 
‘ir Walter Raleigh might have used them, and 
they who came to Virginia and carried back news 
{the country, its inhabitants and productions 
nay well be excused for letting their imaginations 
run riot and often exaggerating what they saw. 


Wo HAVE SINCE THE CIVIL 


fiction. 


The wonder is that there was so much that was 
curate in their accounts, as in Captain John 
smith’s maps, and in Arthur Barlowe’s account 
ifthe “Naming of Virginia,” in which is given 
he first description of the Indians, the Lost 

ony, ete. Barlowe was one of Sir Walter’s 
chaplaines. 

ithas been well said that he who maps an un- 
iseovered country may fix “what boundaries he 
wil” and certain it is that in many cases, limits 
vere fixed according to the imagination. 

When the age of discovery was thus at hand 
adevery sailor might become another Columbus, 
md every returning ship might contain the wealth 
fa Spanish galleon, and when the most accu- 
ate account of adventure so far transcended the 
“perience of the life theretofore lived, there was 
“antneed for fiction as fiction. One has not far 
“seek for rare and interesting reading. 





inthe State Library may be found “The pro- 
“elings of the English Colony in Virginia since 





their first beginning from England in the yeere of 
our Lord 1606, till this present 1612, with all 
their accidents that befell them in their journies 
and discoveries. Also the salvages, discourses, 
orations and relations of the bordering neigh- 
bors and how they became subject to the Eng- 
lish. Unfolding even the fundamentall causes 
from whence have sprung so many miseries to the 
undertakers, and scandals to the businesse: taken 
faithfully as they were written out of the writ- 
ings of Thomas Studley the first provant master, 
Anas Todkill, Walter Russell doctor of Physicke, 
Nathaniel Powell * * * Tho: Hope, Rich: 
Pots, and the labours of divers other diligent ob- 
servers that were residents in Virginia. And 
perused and confirmed by diverse now resident 
in England that were actors in this busines. By 
W. S. At Oxford, Printed by Joseph Barnes 
1612.” There is also “the extract” in Alexander 
Brown’s “Genesis of the United States,” in which 
“Daniel Price Chaplaine in ordinarie to the Prince 
reproved in a sermon commanded at Paule 
Crosse, upon rogation Sunday, being the 28 of 
May 1609 those who traduce the honourable plan- 
tation of Virginia. Printed in London for Mat- 
thew Law 1609.” 

Michael Drayton wrote his poem on Virginia, 
and Shakespeare himself in “The Tempest,” 
wrote of the voyagers to Virginia, wrecked on 
the “still-vexed Bermoothes” or the Bermudas 

Idward Maria Wingfield wrote “A Discourse 
on Virginia,” and Captain John Smith gave us the 
detailed account of his experiences, including the 
beautiful and delightful story of Pocahontas 
none the less charming or real because many bat- 
teries have been turned upon it by learned critics 
and antiquarians. 

William Strachey printed in London in 167. 
for W. Burre, “Lawes divine morall and mas 
tiall, etc., for the Colony of Virginia Britannia.”’ 
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He also wrote “The history of travaile into Vir- 
ginia Britannia,” of which the original manuscript 
is in the British Museum. 

Samuel Purchas wrote “Of Virginia” in “Pur- 
chas his pilgrims” in 1620; and in 1625 published 
in London “The Barbarous Massacre Committed 
by the Savages on the English Planters March 
the 


acompt.”’ 


two and twentieth 1621 after the English 


In 1650 appeared in London “Virgo trium- 
phans,” or Virginia richly and truly valued ; more 
especially the South part thereof ; namely the fer- 
tile Carolana and no less excellent isle of Roanoak 
by Edward Williams gent. 

Rebellion with its at- 
tendant Charles II. 
asserted that Berkeley had put more people to 


In 1676 Bacon’s 


literature 


came 
and incidents. 
death because of it than he had done in England 


for the murder of his father. 


John Purvis made a complete collection of all 
the laws of Virginia which was printed in London 
by T. J. for J. P. and to be sold by Tho: Mercer 
at the sign of the Half Moon the corner shop of 
the Royal Exchange Cornhill, about 1684. 

In 1705 Robert Beverley published the History 
of Virginia which was translated into French in 
1707 and published at Amsterdam. 


In 1724 appeared in London printed for J. 
Clarke “The Present State of Virginia” by Hugh 
Jones A. M., Chaplain to the Honourable Assem- 
bly and lately minister of James Town etc. in 


Virginia. This book gave a particular and short 
> > 
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account of the Indian, English and negro inhabj. 
tants of the colony, etc. 

In 1728-29 William Byrd wrote the History 
of the dividing line between Virginia and North st 
Carolina, and in 1732 The Journey to the land of g 
Eden. A progress to the mines, etc. Though 
perhaps the most genuine and most interesting of 
Colonial accounts Col. Byrd’s writings were first ha 
published in Petersburg in 1841. 

In 1755 General Braddock came over to fight I 
the French and Indians in the seven years’ war, 
Ending his career, and starting that of George 
Washington. . 

After nearly a hundred years, Thackeray made ent 
the expedition famous in his great novel, “The 
Virginians.” Je 

In 1759 and 1760 the Rev. Andrew Burnaby 
made his travels through the middle settlements 
in North America, with observations upon the 
state of the Colonies. The second edition was sch 
published in London by T. Payne in 1775 and in- pist 
cludes Virginia in pages I to 64. mah 

An examination of the early records discloses 
little evidence of any work of fiction during have 
Virginia’s Colonial life, and a perusal of the Vir- beer 
ginia Gazette shows the absence of anything that 
might be termed fiction in the true sense. The it H 
records of government, the 
guished citizens, and letters between the Colony 


e al 


and the mother country occupied the time of the the < 


diaries of distin- hom 





" 


spirit took possession of the people that a four 


> 


dation was laid for works of fiction in Virginia ue 
(To be continued. ) 





WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 





Dr. James Hardy Dillard, of Charlottesville, 
Va., president of the Jeannes and Slater Boards, 
who holds degrees from Washington and Lee, 
Tulane, and the University of the South, and 
who has had a wide teaching experience in 
schools and colleges, represents a splendid type 
of Southern man who is giving of his best di- 
rectly to the training of thousands upon thou- 
sands of colored boys and girls, men and women, 


“In 
ath 
uler 

and indirectly to the creating of friendly race t rover 
lations between a group of many million white wes t 
and a large economic group of colored people. frounc 
“seme! 

“SCHOOLS IN THE BACKGROUND’ “Du 

. . ore I 

Dr. Dillard recently said: weit 

. MUTE 

“To bring knowledge, incentive, and hopt ® vailah 


the problem of the country school. The church 
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‘ad the school are the two means, but the church 
» the country, with some hopeful exceptions, 
4J| preaches that citizenship is in heaven, and 
generally neglects the insignificant problems of 
this life. The work must be done by the schools. 

“It is the school that must teach poor folk to 
have and cultivate a garden, to cook the stuff, to 
make and mend their clothes, to keep their rooms 
jean, and to trim their kerosene lamps. 

“The country school must not only teach the 
hildren, but through clubs of mothers and 
jathers the country teachers must help the pres- 
ent generation.” 

then Dr. Dillard gives the history of the 
leannes Fund of $1,000,000, which was estab- 
lished about ten years ago by Miss Ann T. 
Jeannes, a Quakeress of Philadelphia. He says: 
he “Her idea was to help the small country 
Strange that among all the philanthro- 
pists it should have been left to this woman to 
make the gift most needed. 


hoo] 
scnools, 


se “The way in which the resources of her gift 
ng have been used is as follows: A small sum has 
f. been put into the hands of the county superin- 
hat tendent for the employment of a teacher trained 
‘he it Hampton, Tuskegee, or in some school where 
ine home industries have been taught. 

“This supervising teacher goes her rounds to 
the the small rural schools of the county and intro- 
luces and supervises simple forms of industrial 
OTK. 

“Sometimes she finds the teacher of the one- 
m school able to carry on the work in her 
bsence. Sometimes she has to do all this kind 
i teaching herself. Sometimes, through the 
good services of the county superintendent, she 
sets all the county teachers together and instructs 


tem how to do the work. 


‘Incidentally, on her rounds, she organizes the 


‘ers and mothers for school and home im- 


‘ ‘ovement. Incidentally she helps and encour- 

wt ges the local teachers who are off in the back- 

le. ‘ound and are in sore need of help and encour- 
asement 

‘During the session ending June 30, 1917, there 

“Te 189 of these supervising teachers in as many 

2A ty as many as the Fund, by spending every 


le dollar of its resources, and with the help 
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of $10,000 from the Genera! Education Board, 
could afford. 

“Last session, according to their monthly re- 
ports, they visited 5,361 country schools, and 
raised $124,439 for school improvement. The 
total amount paid them for salaries was $61,785, 
of which the county public-school authorities paid 
$23,693, and the Fund $38,092. 

“In the first four years of the work, in fewer 
counties, the Fund paid the whole of the salaries. 
After seeing the benefit of the work for four 
years the counties were willing to help. The 
Fund has never co-operated in any county with- 
out the application of the county superintendent, 
and has never paid a check that was not counter- 
signed by the county superintendent.” 


The South, in short, under wise and seasoned, 
Southern leadership, is bringing, through hearty 
co-operation with public-school officers, to Negro 
rural schools — “schools in the background” — 
new life and to a vast army of rural Negroes, 
who are so worthy of help, new hope and in- 
spiration. 


County TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Through the Slater Fund of $2,000,000, which 
was established in 1882, new work has been un- 
dertaken, during the past five years, for the 
Negro country schools of the South. This new 
movement is the result of the initiative of county 
superintendents. To quote Dr. Dillard again: 

“For the real good of the people, there is no 
more important office than that of county superin- 
tendent, and taken as a whole there is no more 
intelligent, liberal-minded, and forward-looking 
body of men in the South. 

“These superintendents saw two needs in their 
counties in dealing with their difficult problem. 
They saw the need of having in the county at 
least one well-graded school, to which the best 
pupils might go from the little one-room schools, 
and in which there might be some instruction and 
training for the preparation of teachers for the 
small schools of the county. 


“Of course the preparation which they had in 
mind, reaching only through the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth grade, would not be very extensive, but far 
better than the preparation which most of the 
strictly rural teachers now have. 
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“So it was through the application of a few 
superintendents the plan of establishing what are 
The 


state superintendents gave their hearty approval. 


called county training schools was begun. 


“The arrangement agreed upon was that the 
Slater Fund would give $500 annually for sal- 
aries, on condition that the county would give 
$750 for the same purpose, and that the school 
should belong to the county and be a part of the 
regular public-school system. 

“In the first year there were four, and in four 
All 


of them have industrial work as well as the usual 


years the number increased to forty-two. 


academic work, and in the highest grade, whether 
it be the eighth, ninth, or tenth, there is a bit of 
special preparation for teaching. 

“For promoting the industrial work very im- 
portant assistance has come during the past two 
years from the General Education Board in pro- 
viding the necessary equipment. 

“The schools have five or more teachers, and 
it should be stated that while the amount to be 
appropriated by the counties for pay of teachers 
is $750, the average is a little more than $1,000. 
The plan is to have a teachers’ home attached to 
each school. The average amount of land owned 
by the schools is about six acres. All of the 
schools already have pupi’s from various parts 
of the county, some from adjoining counties. 
Some of the pupils beyond walking distance are 
driven to the school each day, some find lodging 
Two or three of the 
schools use some near by house as a boarding 


in neighboring houses. 


place. 

“With such a training school, and with the ex- 
tension work of a supervising teacher going the 
smaller schools, the county super- 
a pretty good working plan for 
a difficult and vastly important 


rounds of the 
intendent has 
dealing with 
problem. 
“The improvement of rural schools, whether 
for colored children or for white children, is the 
hardest task in the whole business of education, 
and in my opinion, at the present time, far the 


most important.” 


RURAL-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Recently there was issued, by the Trustees of 
the John F. Slater Fund (Occasional Papers, No. 
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18), “A Suggested Course for County Training 
Schools for Negroes in the South,” prepared by a 
competent committee— Leo M. Favrot, Baton 
Rouge, La., State Supervisor of Negro Schools: 
James L. Sibley, Montgomery, Ala., Rural Schoo! 
Agent, and Jackson Davis, Richmond, Va., Field 
Agent, General Education Board, with Paul H. 
Hanus, Harvard University, E. C. Sage, Genera] 
Education Board, and James H. Dillard as ad- 
visers. The committee had the benefit of consult- 
ing with members of the Hampton Institute 
faculty. 

This “Course” contains helpful material on the 
rural-school problem — material which will in- 
terest progressive Southern educators regardless 
of locality, class, creed, or race. 

What are suitable aims in elementary and 
secondary school work; what are the qualifica- 
tions of good rural-school principals and teach- 
ers; what is the place of exercise and recreation 
in school life; what materials are suitable for 
hand-work, home-making courses, agricultural 
instruction, and social studies, as well as for the 
teaching of fundamentals, such as arithmetic, 
geography, and English; what are workable pro- 
grams for profitable rural-school organizations; 
what work can be done to interest and hold stu- 
dents in school for profitable training beyond the 
ages of twelve and fourteen — these are some of 
the topics which have been developed in some 
detail and with considerable skill, insight, and 
vision in this “Suggested Course for County 
Training Schools.” 

The idea of those who are working construc 
tively and co-operatively with Dr. Dillard and 
other Southern leaders is to give colored boys 
and girls, men and women, the kind of practical 
training, in the school and through the school a 
a community center, which will fit them to live 
clean, pure, helpful lives; to enjoy the fruits o! 
their labor ; to seek the better things of life; and 
to find in their daily tasks, not mere drudgery, 
but an opportunity to render to society valuable 
services. 


Indeed, the thoughtful white men and wome 
of the nation, who are leaders in education, a 
coming to see more and more clearly that edu 
tion for life — education for the more abundatl 
life —is the end of all training, whether 
school, the home, or the church. 


of the 
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Necroes NEED SCHOOLS 


While most valuable educational work is being 
quietly and effectively done for and by Negroes 
throughout the South, by the State and local 
oul lic-school systems, the church-aided schools, 
and the private schools, it is a plain fact that 
Negroes, aS a social and economic group of rare 
potential power, still stand sadly in need of more 
and better schools. The thinking people must 
decide whether or not the bulk of the ten-million 
colored population group will be converted into 
an economic and civic asset to the South and the 
nation. 

Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Racial Groups, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, a graduate of Washington and Lee, Union 
Theological Seminary, and Columbia University, 
has recently completed a two-volume study of 
“Negro Education” which throws valuable light 
on the needs and possibilities of Negroes. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, one of the foremost Southern educational 
leaders, in his “Letter of Transmittal,” says: 

“The South can not realize its destiny if one- 
third of her population is undeveloped and in- 
efficient. For our common welfare we must strive 
to cure disease wherever we find it, strengthen 
whatever is weak, and develop all that is unde- 
veloped. The inadequate provision for the educa- 
tion of the Negro is more than an injustice to 
him; it is an injury to the white man. 


“The effective education of the Negroes of the 
United States is essential to the welfare of the 
entire nation, and especially of the Southern 
States.” 

Dr. Jones, in his Report (see Volume 1, pages 
4and 5), says: 

“Next to the Negroes, the group most con- 
cerned in this problem are the 23,700,000 white 
people of the South. Of the 10,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States, 9,000,000 are living in the 
Southern States. . . The white group is large and 
powerful in number, wealth, education, and ex- 
perience. It is in control of the Government, the 
‘chools, and the social customs. No plan for the 
Mprovement of the colored group is well con- 
sidered that does not contemplate the co-opera- 
tion of the white group. 


“Many causes have contributed to the compli- 
cation of race relations in the South. The his- 
torical position of the Negro as a slave has had 
a direct influence on the mental attitude, not only 
in the South, but to some extent, in the North. 
The Civil War and reconstruction days created 
feelings and misunderstandings that included the 
whole country. 

“In recent years the extension of economic and 
social power of the masses of white people in the 
South has enlarged the group on which the civic 
and educational interests of the Negro depend. 
This extension adds to the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the irritations of race prejudice from 
the clashes of economic interests. 


“But however much the white and black mil- 
lions may differ, however serious may be the 
problems of sanitation and education developed 
by the Negroes, the economic future of the South 
depends upon the adequate training of the black 
as well as the white workman of that section. 

“The fertile soil, the magnificent forests, the 
extensive mineral resources, and the unharnessed 
waterfalls are awaiting the trained mind and the 
skilled hand of both the white man and the black 
man. The extent to which the educational lead- 
ers of the South realize the economic importance 
of the Negro is indicated by the facts presented 
in this report. 


MEN oF VISION 


“As yet only the progressive leaders are giving 
serious consideration to the subject. The number 
of these leaders is increasing, however. In vision 
and strength they form a remarkable group. Up 
and down the Southern States still resound the 
echoes of Haygood, Curry, Northen and Vance 
pleading for the education of the colored people. 

“Every Southern State has a small group of 
determined leaders, of representative families, 
who see the necessity for educating the Negro. 
Ten Southern States have already appointed state 
supervisors of colored schools. The men who 


hold these responsible positions are Southern 
white men of ability and high character who are 
sincerely devoted to the bests interests of the 
Negro. 


“Such organizations as the Southern Univer- 
sity Race Commission, the Southern Sociological 
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Congress, and the Y. M. C. A. race-study classes 
in Southern white colleges are all forces indicat- 
ing the new attitude toward the colored people.” 

The following quotation from Dr. Jones’ re- 
port (see Volume 1, pages 7 and 8) throws some 
light on the needs of many Negro schools: 

“The per capita in the counties 75 per cent 
for each colored child. The per capita sums for 
white children decrease and those for colored 
children increase with considerable regularity as 
the proportion of Negroes becomes smaller. The 
marked inequalities in the counties 75 per cent 
Negro are partly explained by the necessity of 
providing relatively more schools for the scat- 
tered white population. The lower wage scale of 
colored teachers and the lack of high-school pro- 
visions also reduce the expenditures for colored 
schools. 

“It is evident, however, that these explanations 
by no means account for the wide divergencies of 
the ‘black-belt’ counties. These divergencies are 
further emphasized by the fact that the Southern 
States appropriate annually $6,429,991 for higher 
schools for white pupils and only a little over a 
third of a million for higher schools for colored 
people. The latter include the agricultural and 
mechanical schools, largely maintained by Federal 
funds, and six normal schools of elementary and 
secondary grade. 

“A proper appreciation of the significance of 
these figures requires the consideration of at least 
two facts. 

“The first is that, although the wealth of the 
South is at present increasing very rapidly, the 
South has had to maintain a double system of 
schools on the comparatively limited resources of 
a section largely rural and only recently recovered 
from the burdens of the Civil War. 

“The second fact is that, though the per capita 
for white pupils in the South is four times that 
for Negroes, the per capita in most of the North- 
ern States is two and three times that for the 
white pupils in the South. 

“These facts do not justify the present inequal- 
ities between the expenditures for white and 


colored pupils. They should, however, modify 


criticism of the situation. 


“When all explanations have been made, the 
inequalities stand as an emphatic appeal to 
county, State, and Federal Governments for 
larger and more definite interest in Negro edu- 
cation. 

“Among the indications of the development of 
such an interest are the recent improvements in 
taxation systems of some of the states, the in- 
creasing effectiveness of the state departments of 
instruction, and the general realization of the 
economic and hygienic importance of the colored 
people of the South.” 

Dr. Jones, throughout his report, gives facts in 
abundance for the reasonableness of his conclu- 
sions. He isa careful, scientific investigator. He 
has won the confidence of men and women who 
make education their serious study. 

What Dr. Jones has found out concerning 
Negro education he has tactfully but fearlessly 
presented. His splendid two-volume report on 
“Negro Education” may well be used as a safe 
guide to those who are willing to face the facts 
and map out plans of action which will bring 
the greatest educational and civic good to the 
greatest number — regardless of class or race— 
with the least waste of money, time and human 


energy. 
THE Next STEP 


What then should be the working program of 
the best white educators throughout the nation, 
and especially throughout the South, in giving 
prompt and adequate educational training to more 
than ten million Negroes, many of whom are now 
cheerfully and bravely serving their country in 
the United States Army and Navy, in the fields, 
in the nation’s workshops, in transportation, in 
home-making, in school-teaching, in rendering 
needed professional services to their people, and 
in standing faithfully by and helping at ever) 
turn their white friends? 

The thorough-going, steady development, in 
keeping with the best educational theory and 
practice, of elementary and secondary schools for 
Negroes, whose objective is the training of men 
and women for larger and more patriotic service, 
is as necessary in a real democracy, such as we 
are now struggling for, as it is common sense an! 


fair. 





to 


at t 
Her 


pric 








costly, but it brings large dividends — intelligent, 
hat py, useful citizens. 
fhe development of an adequate number of 
well-equipped, well-manned schools for the sys- 
‘matic training of those Negroes who are to 
render specialized service, such as teaching, home- 
«, farming, caring for the sick, giving legal 
etc. —the so-called “higher schools” 
_ represents a sound investment of public and 
| Without properly trained leaders 
no group can succeed. With properly trained 


ssistance, 
vate funds. 


leaders no group can fail. 
he late Dr. Booker T. Washington, founder 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, very wisely 
said that no man could hold another down in the 
ditch without remaining in the ditch himself. 
Thinking people do not, of course, ever try 
to keep anybody in the ditch. Too often, how- 
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ever, even thinking people fail to realize that 
groups, like individuals, grow and need, from 
time to time, more serious consideration and more 
thorough training for their every-day work. 


To-day, the Negro, on account of his recent 
migration into all parts of the country, must be 
thought of as an element in our national problem. 


He is doing a man’s work to help make the 
world safe for democracy. His white neighbors 
can help to make democracy safe for him by giv- 
ing him, through public and private schools, the 
all-round training which he needs. 

The American public is expecting all its citizens 
to become productive and law-abiding. It can best 
achieve this result for Negroes, as for all other 
groups, by promptly establishing and properly 
maintaining as many well-organized and differen- 
tiated schools as the economic and social needs of 
Negroes require. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury 





Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in Spot- 
sylvania county, Virginia, January 14, 1806, of 
English Cavalier and French ancestry. Ten- 
nessee was the State of his adoption. For 
fourteen years he lived there the life of the 
pioneer settler of the wild uritrodden West of 
| one hundred years ago. He had never seen the 
| sea, or a ship, or a light-house, or a wharf, or 
: any large body of water. He had never seen 
a barometer or a sextant or any nautical instru- 
ment, but the sea called him and he answered, 

“Here am I.” 
In the year 1825 Sam Houston, the hero of 
Texan independence who represented Tennes- 
sec In Congress, secured for him an appoint- 
ment as a midshipman in the navy, but owing 
to the perilous experience of an older brother in 
the service, his father objected and endeavored 
to thwart the plan by refusing to give him the 
t money to travel. Fully determined, the boy 
bargained with a friendly neighbor for a horse, 
" and after a hard journey of two weeks arrived 
‘ at the home of relatives in Fredericksburg, Va. 
Here he sold his horse, remitted the purchase 


Price and with fifty cents in his pocket, pro- 





ceeded to Washington. There he was assigned 
to the man-of-war where the “middies” re- 
ceived instruction, there being at that time no 
naval academy. 

Maury’s first service was in the old frigate 
“Brandywine,” which carried Lafayette to 
France after his visit to America. Then he 
joined the sloop-of-war “Vincennes,” and was 
on her memorable four-year cruise around the 
world. From the hour that he trod the morn- 
ing watch on the deck of this United States 
sloop-of-war, his original mind was studying 
the problems of navigation suggested to him 
by the great wide sea, the secrets of the deep, 
and foremost among them the Gulf Stream, the 
wind in its circuit, the want of trust-worthy 
directions to the mariner as to route of his 
ship; the lack of a government academy for 
training her midshipmen in the higher duties of 
his profession; the want of more light-houses 
on the coasts; the opening of new waterways; 
an Isthmian Canal; the building of more navy 
yards, and maritime conferences between the 
navies of the world; the safety of seamen, and 
the advancement of science. During this cruise 


’ 
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he conceived the idea of the celebrated “Wind 
and Current Charts and Sailing Directions,” 
which have accomplished so much for the com 
merce of the world. 

On his return to the United States in 1834, 
he published this book amid discouragements 
that would have dismayed a less determined 
man. This first work of 
science ever prepared by a naval officer, and 
was noticed most favorably both at home and 
abroad, and made a text-book for the 
United States Navy. In 1842 he was placed i 
charge of the Depot of Charts and Instruments 
in Washington. This office soon developed 
into the world renowned “National Observa- 
tory and Hydrographic Department of the 
United States.” 

The publication of Maury’s Charts showing 
with accuracy the meteorological survey of the 
oceans was a priceless boon to mariners, and 
shorter and safer passages were the result ; they 
enabled the shipmasters to cut the length of 
their voyages twenty-five per cent. 


was the nautical 


was 


A suggestion from him led to the conference 
of maritime nations at Brussels in 1853, to 
which Maury was sent as the American repre- 
sentative. From this imposing Congress he 
returned to Washington with five orders of 
knighthood conferred by the rulers of Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Portugal and Russia, and 
with many medals, among them the Humboldt 
Cosmos Medal. ‘No other American was ever 
so honored by foreign potentates, and no other 
man ever received any decorations of honor 
with more modesty.” 

His work was not wholly for the benefit of 
the sailor. He originated and designed the sys- 
tem of weather reports and forecasts of weather 
probabilities for the benefit of the farmer. 

One of the most popular works of Lieutenant 
Maury was his “Physical Geography of the 
Sea,” which Humboldt pronounced one of the 
most charming and instructive books in the 
English language, also declaring that Maury 
This book had a 

England 


had founded a new science. 
remarkable circulation; in 
twenty editions were published, and it was 
translated into six foreign languages. He pub- 
lished three other geographies, which are now 


alone 
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superseded by newer works founded on his dis. 
coveries and deductions, but in many instances 
no credit is given him. 

Another great production, and the last from 
his pen, was “A Vindication of the South and 
Virginia.” The book concludes with this noble 
sentence, “Her sons died in the defense of their 
country, their homes and their rights.” 

European societies and governments vied 
with each other in honoring him. There is no 
lack of appreciation of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury save in his own country. Shall the 
South be unmindful of the debt of obligation and 
love that is due him and allow the memory of 
the Pathfinder of the Seas to be neglected. 

While occupying an honorable and responsi- 
ble position at the National Observatory war 
broke out between the States. Maury showed 
no hesitancy as to his conception of duty. He 
was a Southerner; he pinned his faith to the 
land of his fathers — following, like Lee, the dic- 
tates of his conscience, rather than the allure- 
ments of reward. 

After his retirement from the Naval Obser- 
vatory he went home to Virginia, and was 
given the rank of Commander in the Confed- 
erate States Navy and was appointed “Chief of 
Sea Coast, Harbor and River Defences.” The 
greater part of his activities was directed to 
methods of torpedo warfare as means of de- 
fense, which proved so effectual that our coast 
from Virginia to Texas was protected by this 
great device of defensive warfare. At that time 
the South did not possess a single vessel of 
war, and other means of defense had to be used. 
Maury conceived the placing of floating torpe- 
does in the water-ways, and in this way warded 
off the attacks of the invading foe. 

The possibility of an Isthmian Canal and the 
laying of an Atlantic Cable were conceptions of 
his brain. Cyrus Field said in a speech at Bos- 
ton on the completion of this cable: “Maury 
furnished the brains, England gave the money 
and I did the work.” 

Maury had long been engaged in a work ef 
titled Astronomical Observations. Cataloguing 
the stars and other projects for the advance 
ment of science seemed on the point of realiz 
tion when the war came to sweep all to ruin 
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He used his utmost influence to avert sectional 
strife, for he was a man of peace. 


\Vith Maury, religion and science never con- 
dicted. Indeed it is said that on the eighth 
verse of the Eighth Psalm he based his belief 
that there were “paths of the sea,” and on this 
foundation he did find them. The Bible is true 
and science is true, and, therefore, each, if 
truly read, but proves the truth of the other. 
“He learned the harmony of religion and 


science from the grain of sand on the seashore 
and the dewdrop on the flower.” In this faith 
he gently passed away at the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va., where he was Pro- 
fessor of Physics, on February 1, 1873. His 
body was removed to Richmond on October 1, 
1873, and now rests in beautiful “Hollywood,” 
in a grave between the last resting-places of 
Ex-Presidents Monroe and Tyler, on a lovely 
knoll overlooking the James River, appropri- 
ately marked by his immediate family. 


“The Present Educational Situation in Virginia”* 





In presenting to you “The Present Educa- 
tional Situation in Virginia,” I wish to connect 
my remarks with that ideal of democracy: 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none,” which was not only the Star of Beth- 
lehem guiding unto the founding of a democratic 
sovernment, but led also to the establishment 
of a democratic system of schools, open upon 
equal terms to the children of all citizens. 


An American school-master was visiting a 
fey years ago a European public school. He 
inquired whether the children who came 
thither paid any tuition. The headmaster re- 
plied, “Yes, they pay tuition.” “How can you 
call this a public school and charge tuition?” 
“Oh,” said the headmaster; “we have to charge 
tuition to keep out the ragtags and bobtails, 
because if they should come, the better classes 
would not come.” The American said to him, 
“Why, sir, the glory of the American school is 
in the fact that it is open to the poorest child 
inall the land on equal terms with the children 
from homes of wealth and culture.” And it is. 
Here the sons of jeans are not despised, nor 
those of broadcloth shown any favoritism. 
Merit, wherever found, is not forbidden to 
shine. All children in a given school enjoy the 
same Opportunity for education, regardless of 
the home from which they come. And while 
the nation wages war to make the world safe 
for democracy, the commonwealth maintains 


iilietieion 


public schools to make democracy safe for the 
world. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, democracy can- 
not be made safe for the world, unless there 
be offered the child of every citizen, wherever 
he lives, equal educational opportunities with 
all other children, for preparation for life in a 
democracy, and I come to assert that the pres- 
ent educational situation in Virginia, in com- 
mon with that in nearly all the other American 
commonwealths, does not afford equal educa- 
tional opportunity to the children of this gen- 
eration. In fact, in all but about three States 
there is gross inequality of opportunity for 
education as between rural and urban children. 
I stand to declare the facts of this inequality 
and plead the cause of its victims. 

1. In length of term there is no equality of 
opportunity. Throughout the nation the farm 
child mourns the loss of two and one-third 
months schooling every year, and refuses to 
be comforted, because it is not. In Virginia, 
the urban school term is 177.9 day, while the 
rural school term is only 135.3 days. Thus the 
rural child’s educational opportunity is short- 
ened more than two months every year. With 
the educational situation thus against him, how 
can the rural child hold his own twenty years 
hence in competition with his city cousin, who 
has had nearly one-third more educational 
time? This average term would appear worse, 


*An address of Prof. Jos. E. Avent, State Normal School, Radford, Va., delivered at the State Edu- 
ational Conference, Roanoke. 
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but for the counting of many towns with nine 
months’ terms as a part of the rural administra- 
There are isolated districts in which the 
In term 


tion. 
term is as low as a hundred days. 
length, then, there is no equality of educational 
opportunity as between urban and rural chil- 
dren. 


2. Inthe elementary course of study, which 
is published for the states as a whole, there is 
no difference prescribed for the urban and rural 
child. 


bracing the 


They must cover the same subjects, em- 
same content. To be sure, for 
reasons of social solidarity, much of it must 
be identical; but if preparation for the life 
which each must live, comes from use, in the 
right proportion, of the materials and processes 
of the contemporary life of the child, there is 
needed a different course of study for the urban 
and rural child. Education is liberal if it con- 
tains the best educational materials and pro- 
cesses of the life for which a child is prepar- 
ing, and it is not liberal, if these materials and 
processes be selected from the life of others to 
When the 
text-books in geography and arithmetic present 
the activities of city life in greater abundance 
than those of rural life, is it to be wondered 


the relative exclusion of his own. 


that the rural child builds his air castle in the 
city and, at no distant date, seeks to find it 
there? In course of study the urban and rural 
child have the same opportunity, but the same 
opportunity is not equal opportunity for people 
different environments and 


living in having 


different life purposes. Rural life purposes are 
essentially those of production, while city life 
purposes are those of transformation and dis- 
tribution. And the same course of study, with 
the same text-books, emphasizing dispropor- 
tionately the activities of these two groups, 
cannot serve the two equally well. In course 
of study there is no equality of opportunity. 
3. In the case of teachers, there are nearly 
five times as many who teach rural children, as 
those who teach urban children. Yet, while 71 
per cent of urban teachers have certificates 
higher than the first grade, only 36 per cent of 
rural teachers have certificates higher than the 
first grade. Nearly 98 per cent of city teachers 
have certificates of first grade or better, while 


only 64 per cent of rural teachers have certifj- 
cates of first grade or better. Again, one rural 
teacher in five holds only a certificate of second 
grade or less, while only one in seventy-one 
urban teachers work with a second grade cer- 
tificate or less. 

No wonder is this true, when the average 
monthly salary for both races and both sexes 
is $67.43 for urban teachers, and only $4081 
Worse than that, the multi- 
plication of those figures by the length of term 


for rural teachers. 


gives the average annual salary for urban 
teachers as $599.71, but for the rural teachers 
only $276.07; 4,654 white teachers in one and 
two-room schools get only $227.93. So long as 
the rural children must be taught by persons 
holding the lower grade of certificates, and so 
long as the remuneration affords intensive en- 
couragement to get a better certificate and es- 
cape into the city of refuge, there can be no 
equality of opportunity as between urban and 
rural children. I am glad to report that at 
least one county in Virginia is undertaking to 
remove two of the sources of inequality men- 
tioned by me, and is this year conducting four- 
teen one-room rural schools nine months, using 
Normal School graduates as teachers, at $60.00 
per month. But, in general, the rural child is 
denied an equal opportunity for education, be- 
cause of the lower qualification and salary of 
his teacher. 

4. In the matter of supervision of schools, 
the rural child does not get a square deal. 
While the city superintendent has principal 
supervisors and special teachers, who are more 
trained for their work and ex 
perienced, to make the teaching efficient the 
country superintendent has only a minimum 
of these extra officers. Because of the mult 
plicity of the latter’s duties, even if he were 
qualified for constructive supervision, there i 
little opportunity to render such helpful se 
Some day in Virginia there will be @ 
well-trained district supervisor for every fifteen 
or twenty teachers. But, at present, while 
there are five times as many children in rural 
as in urban schools, yet the expenditures 10! 
administration and supervision in the ruré 
schools is less than one-seventh as much pe 
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-ural child as per city child, the amounts being 
respectively forty-three cents and $3.14 per 
supil enrolled. How far is the rural child from 
ttle proportionately is spent on the adminis- 
sation and supervision of his education? 


- |n the matter of school property, while 
° rural children are five times as many as 
chan children, the value of property for rural 
hildren is only one and one-sixth that for city 
hildren, and the number of brick buildings is 
There are still 4,600 one- 
m school houses, and over 200 log school- 
houses in rural Virginia. The value of rural 
school furniture, instead of being five times as 
creat, is only three times as great as that of city 
Even in physical equipment rural 

hildhood does not have a square deal. 


nly twice as many. 


ae 
dren. 


6. In available funds the urban child has 

for his education $20.04 per year, while the 
rural child has only $10.83. From the state, 
however, the rural child fares seventy-two 
ents per year better, but in local funds the 
urban child gets $16.21, while the rural child 
gets only $5.68. 

Summing up the situation, we note that 
though the rural children outnumber city’ chil- 
ren 5 to I: 

(1) The rural school term is forty-two days 
torter than the urban school term; 


2) There is practically no difference in 
course of study ; 


) 
| 


3) Only one-seventh as much is spent per 
tural pupil enrolled, as for urban child enrolled 
‘or the administration and supervision of his 
ucation ; 
{) Kural teachers are one-third less well 
‘aimed, and less than half as well remunerated 
urban teachers ; 


The value of rural school property is 
“y one and one-sixth times as much as for 
troan children; 


The available per capita annual fund, 


““ on the school census, is but little over 
‘asmuch per rural child as per urban child. 


‘ow-workers, if these figures at all reveal 


‘ue educational situation in Virginia, even 
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though it be not worse in Virginia than in the 
average American commonwealth, a crime is 
being committed and a tragedy enacted against 
rural childhood. The unequal advantages in 
facing life twenty years hence is an unjust yoke 
to impose upon the neck of a rural child. We 
should go to the altar of justice and swear 
eternal enmity against this discrimination. 
We cannot justify the lack of a square deal 
for rural childhood by pleading the analogy of 
other States. Such will not justify injustice, 
unequal opportunity. Although 
rural fathers and mothers may have never felt 
the competition of modern life nor fully appre- 
ciated the unequal advantage with which their 
children must face it, although public senti- 
ment may permit a lack of equal educational 
opportunity, still rural childhood continues to 
be the sufferer. 


nor cancei 


If we assume that urban children are now 
being properly educated, we must recognize 
the absolute impossibility of properly educating 
the rural child, who is five times as frequent: 

(a) 

(b) With a course of study made primarily 
for urban children; 

(c) With only one-seventh as much spent 
for administering and supervising his education; 

(d) Under teachers much less well trained 
and tremendously less well remunerated; 

(ce) With poorer buildings and less equip- 
ment; and by means of a fund but little over 
half as much as for urban children. 


In forty-two days less time per year; 


We are not giving the rural child a square 
deal. We are not doing the best we can. We 
must give our farm boys and farm girls longer 
terms and better schools, no matter what it 
But how can it be done? What are the 
elements of a policy to meet and deal with this 
situation? I am not so rash as to attempt to 
suggest an immediate panacea. This educa- 
tional problem is the most complex and diffi- 
cult of this generation. But certain 


costs. 


other 


states are concentrating more or less upon one 
thing as a solution. Texas, Georgia and Rhode 
Island are appropriating for rural schools mil- 
lions from the State treasury. Arkansas, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Utah are pressing consolidation. of schools 
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New Hampshire, Vermont and West Virginia 
concentrate on district supervision. Louisiana 
has accepted the county unit for financing its 
schools. In Virginia probably no one method 
to the relative exclusion of others will suffice; 
but we note that the superiority of Virginia 
urban schools over rural schools has been due 
somewhat to the development of the local unit 
for school support. When the necessary funds 
are ascertained, they are made available from 
local sources. So it seems to me that we may 
materially diminish inequality of educational 
opportunity described, as follows: 

experience of 


1. Organize the successful 


other states to bear upon the Virginia situa- 
tion. 

2. Get the facts concerning the educational 
situation in this State squarely before the peo- 
ple of this State. 


3. Making the county the unit of adminis- 
tration, intensively campaign in those units 
most ready for a big forward step, to present 
the situation as it is, and to develop in those 
units proper enthusiasm for and consequent 
support of better schools. The cities would not 
think of financing their schools by wards; 
neither should the counties by districts, even 
combined with county and state. Let in the 
light to the people, for in Virginia they usuaily 
endeavor to remedy unsavory situations which 
the light reveals. 

But what may teachers be doing in the mean- 
time? Let each of us recognize that there is no 
other basis of equality of educational opportun- 
ity than the financial basis; that the ideal per 
capita fund for each child in the county is no 
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less than that in the city. Let us dedicate oyr. 
selves anew to the cause of humanity through 
service to childhood. Let us plead, whenever 
occasion offers, the rights of children, whether 
urban or rural, to an equal opportunity in’ pre. 
paring for life. Let the city teachers aid their 
rural comrades in building a public sentiment 
that will not permit the gross inequalities 
which I have described to you, for they desire 
that rural citizens settling in town shall be in. 
telligent citizens. Let us all begin to turn on 
the light by presenting the situation as it is 
whenever opportunity offers. 


Here in this grand old Commonwealth was 
penned the mightiest instrument of human 
freedom since the Son of Man declared truth 
to be the source of freedom. Here in Virginia 
was enacted a veritable golden age in the clos 
ing days of the eighteenth century, because 
of the possibilities laid for freedom. Having, 
therefore, received from our fathers a heritage 
of freedom, it ill behooves us to permit th 
gross inequality of opportunity for freedom to 
four-fifths of Virginia’s children, that our re- 
ports reveal. The call of childhood is for jus- 
tice, for equal rights to all and for no special 
privileges. Its challenge is not in the finished 
terms of rhetoric. It is only that of 


“é 


A child crying in the night; 
A child crying for the light; 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The situation calls for men and women t 
intelligent co-operative action for the abate- 
ment of the cry, in rendering unto the child 
that which is the child’s — an opportunity for 
education — equal to that of all other children 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





The annual meeting of the league delegates 
at Roanoke was a decided success, and much 
real good was accomplished. 


Plans for the coming year’s work were deh 
itely outlined through a set of resolutions pt 
sented by a committee, and unanimous) 








adopted by the delegates. As these resolutions 
are sclf-explanatory we give them herewith in 


Tull. 


Note: These resolutions should be brought to 
the attention of each league and carried out so far 
as possible, as they express the views of your repre- 
se tives assembled in your annual state meeting. 
The secretary should carefully preserve a copy. 

J. H. MONTGOMERY, 


Executive Secretary. 

Resolved: 
1. That the name Community League be used 
by all Senior League Organizations organized and 
fostered by the Co-Operative Education Association 


of Virginia. 


2, We pledge unreserved loyalty and service to 
our Government in the prosecution of this war. 


3. That there be a federation of all leagues using 
the county or city as a unit and at least one annual 
meeting be held when there shall be reports and 
jiscussions of league work. 

4. That a delegate from each league be sent to 
the annual meeting of league workers held in con- 
nection with the State Educational Conference. 


s. That all officers and members be urged to 
read and study the annual report and other bulletins 
issued by the Co-Operative Education Association. 


6. That the following paragraph from the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s report be adopted as the statement 
of aims and purposes for the next year: 

“In this very critical period of our history the 
need for community co-operation and organization 
is more fully realized than ever before. That we all 
insist that every school should be a community cen- 
ter where the people shall meet regularly for public 
liscussion and to devise means of co-operation. 


“\We must unite in the effort to keep every child 
in school and regardless of the high cost of material and 
labor the school buildings must be kept in good con- 
dition. Then we must realize that physicians are 
being called from the State by the hundreds to enter 
war service, so that the health of the community 
becomes a greater problem and demands co-opera- 
tion. 

“The difficulties in connection with road build- 
ing and repair are very great, because of the lack 
of transportation and material, therefore each com- 
munity must stand together and keep the roads in 


tepair and build up the neglected neighborhood 
toads. 


“Of course the matter of farming and gardening 
will require in a way the chief attention of every lo- 
“ality, for we must raise more food, even with fewer 
borers, and this can only be done by thorough 
‘mmunity co-operation. This co-operation will have 
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to be carefully planned and that can only be done 
through a definite organization. 

“Everywhere the leagues will have to lend their 
assistance to such great causes as food conserva- 
tion, Liberty Loan, Red Cross and other war emer- 
gency work. This should by all means be accom- 
plished through the united effort of the community 
and not by several separate organizations. 

“Child delinquency with a very great tendency 
to crime has resulted in every other nation at war 
and is sure to occur in our nation, state and com- 
munities, unless tremendous influences are exerted 
at once to prevent it. Each league must study the 
problem and devise methods of prevention in order 
to save its children and young people. 

“The nation must stand or fall together and we 
cannot stand together as a nation unless the smallest 
units —the community-—are united. The school 
building belongs to the people; it is the natural place 
for uniting all elements and the logical vehicle for the 
development of democratic government and the school 
community is perhaps the most convenient way to desig- 
nate the unit. Therefore, we appeal to the people of 
every school community in the State to unite in a com- 
munity league and stand together for all those things 
that are near and dear to us as a people, and thereby 
provide the very foundation for a united state and 
nation, for not only the period of the war, but ever 
thereafter.” 

7. That the delegates assembled express their 
approval and hearty appreciation of the work of the 
President, Mrs. B. B. Munford, the Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. H. Montgomery, and Office Secretary, 
Miss Esther McGee, and all other officers. 

(Signed) 
WitiraM E. GIbsert, 
Radford Normal School, Radford, Va. 
Mrs. L. DILLon, 
Wheatland Community League, 
Bedford, Va. 
Bessie Lee Booker, 
George Wythe League, Hampton, Va. 
Mrs. M. L. Kester, 
Virginia Heights, Roanoke, Va. 
Mars. W. L. Casu, 
Virginia High School Improvement 
Association, Bristol, Va. 
Committe. 


SUMMARY OF WORK FOR THE YEAR 


ScHOOL AND Civic LEAGUES 


Number of counties having leagues........... 99 
Number of active leagues.................... 1,062 
AS cite nnknesibnhewninenked seas oes 34,885 
Leagues organized during the year............ 166 
Leagues that paid regular Annual Dues........ 545 








tN 
to 


Amount of Dues (which is in fact a contribu- 


SIT 00 SCALE: WOT 6. oe te ceKeen ewlbaeouiee $ 766 
Amount raised by leagues for local work........ 67,971 
Number of leagues making report............ 845 
Leagues holding Better School Day Meeting... 427 
Leagues holding Good Roads Meeting........ 184 
Leagues holding Better Health Meeting....... 234 
Leagues holding Better Farm Meeting........ 214 
Leagues holding’ May, or Community Day 

Meeting ae a RN re Sie ere ea IgI 
Leagues holding Better Church Day Meeting.. 113 

GAIN IN Per CENT Over LAst YEAR 
In number of leagues that paid regular Annual 

BRUNE a pode See aicee rae ania Gree aceie CIRSIS RIO 57% 
In amount of money contributed through the 

Gwes tO the State WOT. os 6. ccsic gh sewers ees 115% 
In number of leagues observing at least one 

PCCM UGE yicccnee carats wana Canvass Sadie 14% 
In number of Reading Course Certificates sent 

UR ee cana ed SU hs EE ee 
In number of Banner Counties...............- 17% 
In number of Banner Leagues................ 44% 


ConcreTE ResuLts SpectAaL WAR Work 

248 leagues sent in a supplementary report with ref- 
erence to special war service work. 

154 of the 248 held a Food Production Rally. 

196 of the 248 succeeded in increasing the acreage 
planted. 

77 of the 248 assisted in the Foéd Conservation Pledge 
Card Campaign. 

135 of the 248 assisted the Ked Cross Work. 

164 of the 248 did some special relief work. 


County AND DistRIcT ORGANIZATION 

We are just at the present time endeavoring 
to secure an active, progressive person in each 
of the unorganized counties to act as county 
president of the leagues, for it is the purpose 
of the association to have a county organiza- 
tion of the leagues in every county in the State 
at the earliest possible moment. Fifteen of the 
counties are now organized, and just as soon as 
a president can be found in the other counties 
the leagues will be notified and we sincerely 
trust will co-operate to make the work a suc- 
cess. To make the county organization more 
effective and also keep the Association in direct 
touch with the situation, we are now appoint- 
ing a district chairman who will keep in touch 
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with the work in the several districts of the 
State, and as a rule the district will be the 
same as that under the new arrangement of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Through the 
assistance of the county and district officers 
we will have a somewhat direct touch with the 
individual leagues, and in this way should build 
up the work as never before. 


Co-OPERATION WiTH U.S. Foop ApMINIstTRATIoN 


The Executive Secretary has been appointed 
Director of Family Enrollment under the Food 
Administration by Col. E. B. White, State 
Food Administrator for Virginia, and will in 
this capacity direct the follow-up work to 
make effective the recent Food Pledge Card 
Campaign. 

His duties will be the same with the Associa- 
tion, but this work will be done in addition. 
The appointment was really made in order to 
utilize the present organized forces of the Co- 
Operative Education Association in doing this 
great work, therefore, the leagues throughout 
the State are being requested to appoint a Food 
Conservation Committee that will co-operate 
in the great effort to help our people under- 
stand what foods it is necessary to conserve, 
and how substitutes may be made for these 
foods. In so far as it is possible, the county 
president of leagues will also serve as county 
chairman of the family enrollment, and it will 
be the purpose of the organization to utilize 
leagues and schools so far as it is possible. 
This is a work that should make a most tre- 
mendous appeal to every active member of 
our leagues, as well as every other public 
spirited citizen, because we are face to face 
with the fact that the food supply is going to 
largely determine who will win the victory in 
this world war. Mr. Hoover has just called 
attention to the fact that Russia is out of the 
war not so much on account of failure of her 
armies as the failure of organization and dis 
tribution of her food supplies. He calls atten: 
tion that we cannot afford to let any other 
ally give up the struggle on this account. Our 
allies are pleading for the food, and they ca” 
only have what we are willing to save and 
send them. 
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The Purchase of Rural School Supplies in California 





EDWARD GOLDBERG, Stanford University, California 





In American School Board Journal 


The purchase of supplies is one of the impor- 
taat phases of the rural school problem, and 

at present managed, is inseparably linked up 
with the district system of school organization. 
While perhaps a small and subsidiary matter, 
he purchase of school supplies and books by 
rural communities demonstrates more clearly 
perhaps than any other one feature, the weak- 
ness Of the district system. Nowhere is the 
wastefulness of the district system more obvious. 
There are 3,494 separate and distinct school dis- 
tricts in California and until recently each dis- 
trict purchased its own supplies. As a result 
each paid from thirty to three hundred per cent 
more for its materials than was paid by city 
systems where the purchases were in quantities, 
iid usually had to take goods of an inferior 
juality and often of obsolete pattern. Useless 
and unnecessary types of apparatus, and furni- 
ture of unhygienic character have been sold them, 
and under the persuasions of the gifted agent, 
California school-houses have been stocked with 
unnecessary supplies and materials. Instead of 
38 purchasing centers with the county as the 
logical unit, we now have these thousands of 
individual districts with their thousands of 
trustees as purchasers — all laymen in the matter 
of school needs, and with no special knowledge 
of school supplies or of where to purchase them. 
Instead of lumping the purchases and thus secur- 
ing the economy which accrues from a large- 
scale purchase direct from the producers or their 
lirect representatives, each small district pays 
an exorbitant price for its small purchase —a 
price which contains the profits of at least two 
orthree middlemen. This purchase price is often 
‘iple what it should be, containing the whole- 
‘aler’s profit, the profit of the supply house, the 
‘ommission of the sales agent — this latter often 
‘mounting to 40 or 50 per cent of the price paid. 
Nor are some of the supply houses always par- 
cularly scrupulous about their methods of mak- 
ig sales. As one county superintendent describes 





their operations: “A sliding scale is used by 
many companies who go from district to district 
selling goods, and ‘all the traffic will bear’ seems 
to be the motto of some. A desk selling for 
$4.50 in one district will be sold to a neighboring 
district for $6.50. The clerk of the board is 
cajoled or wheedled into purchases by the state- 
ment that the ‘teacher must have the supplies or 
close school,’ and if one trustee signs the order, 
the other two feel duty bound to sign when they 
see his signature. This applies to country dis- 
tricts where the individual orders are small, but 
we must remember that the gross amount of 
business runs up to $100,000 per year. Agents 
present trustees with copies of books, etc., and 
trustees feel under obligation to ‘return the 
favor’ and give an order for supplies.” One 
thing is clear: as a purchasing unit the district 


is a failure. , 
* * x 


THE CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


Two counties have tried the method of co- 
operative purchase through the superintendent’s 
office. In each of these counties an energetic 
superintendent has constituted himself a pur- 
chasing agent with the optional co-operation of 
the districts. In both counties the experiments 
were entirely successful and in one case has been 
continued. 


The co-operative method as employed in one 
county is described by the superintendent as 
follows: 


“The county superintendent of schools received 
orders from all districts in the county and com- 
bined these orders and asked for bids on the 
total amount of goods required, and the house 
receiving the award shipped to the individual 
districts as instructed. This method brought 
about a saving of not less than 100 per cent 
in the case of any item and in some instances 
a saving of $200 was had. In theory this was 


a very good plan but the working out of it 
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proved difficult. You can readily understand that 
there was bound to be a great deal of misunder- 
standing, delays, etc. We found that the most 
difficult thing to handle was the case of the more 
diligent clerks who handed in their orders first 
but were compelled to wait for their goods until 
the slower ones were handed in, as it was im- 
possible for us to let the contract until we had 
the orders of all those who wanted to co-operate. 
I found the extra amount of clerical work thrown 
upon this office made the plan very difficult to 
carry out. 

“T think that there is no question but that a 
law providing that the school supplies for the 
county be purchased by some central office will 
be beneficial in that it would enable the schools 
to get their supplies at a very much more reason- 
able price and would also insure the schools hav- 
ing their supplies on time.” 

In another county the co-operative method is 
still being used. The superintendent writes that 
“The plan was successful to the extent tried. 
Twenty-five schools (out of 90) combined orders. 
The amount of the lowest bid was $834 — the 
highest bid about $954. I estimate that $250 to 
$300 was saved.” 


THE PurRCHASING AGENT PLAN 


Under this plan some individual, other than 
the county superintendent, devotes the whole or 
part of his time to the purchase of school sup- 
plies, books, materials, furniture, etc. This plan 
is being used successfully in two counties. 

One superintendent writes: “The purchasing 
of supplies is in the experimental stage in our 
county as we have this year, for the first time, 
tried a purchasing agent. He has saved $563 on 
our $2,100 order, and more important still, has 
furnished all districts with superior supplies. 
As far as I have been able to learn every one is 
well satisfied with the orders. I feel sure that he 
will be able to get even better prices another 


year.” 

A still better plan which is being used in one 
county is where the county purchasing agent 
purchases the supplies for all the schools as a 
part of his duties as county purchasing agent. 
No better description of his work and what he 
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has accomplished could be given than the folloy 
ing extracts from local papers: 

“The county purchasing agent appointed by the 
county board of supervisors has placed the buy. 
ing of county supplies on an efficient basis, besides 
saving enough to pay his salary of $1,200 a year. 
he has saved the county many thousands of 
dollars. 


“The greatest savings were on road and school 
supplies, on which the prices of items were cut in 
half, on all items now used big discounts over 
former prices are obtained.” 

“The county expert’s report for the past year 
shows very satisfactory results in the work of 
the purchasing agent. <A great saving to the 
county over former prices paid, is effected 
through the bids that are asked for from the 
different supply sources, this method calling out 
the best service for the least possible outlay. This 
office is a comparatively new institution in this 
State, being one of the innovations of the pres- 
ent administration, and is in its third year in this 
county. The report states that ‘the pur- 
chasing agent is systematically following up 
prices.’ Bids were found to have been asked 
from at least three different supply sources, con- 
tracts being awarded to the best bid. Bids found 
to be on file were for the furnishing of school 
district supplies, hospital supplies, printing of 
books and stationery, painting, furniture, wood, 
lumber, bridge material, corrugated culvert, and 
other commodities. An interesting item in this 
report is the comparison shown in the quotation 
of former prices paid by district trustees for 
school supplies and present prices paid by the 
purchasing agent as per contract. 

“Among these widely divergent sums the fol- 
lowing are found: 


Former Present 

Cost Cost 

PO INOUD 05s sr cin eine anerenred $12.00 $ 9.75 
RIMVOLSRN MNAGG) gi0:5.54 6:00 42dnrossawioecd 32.00 10.10 
BMI a Solara ts Yate sic saris ineniie ora es walle wie ataacetn 1.00 hs 
B. B. Erasers; per dozen «..0.. 00% 3.00 1.25 
General Drawing Paper, 9x12, ream. 3.00 73 
Manilla Drawing Paper, 6x9, ream.. 3.00 40 
F4=ID. POGISCRH: TEAM osicsccccccseaee 2.40 I 
Otters, {PET BT0S8 ccc ccccsecsceews 1.00 30 
Rulers: per GOz@M ...<.<.<<secccesses 1.20 Ie 
Dustless Crayons, per gross ........ .90 3 
FPORCHS, PEF BIGES 6 5.6ccscc vies ons occa es S15 3.24 
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Ink and Pencil Erasers, per dozen.... 1.10 37 
Spelling Blanks, per dozen ......... 90 37 
FAGHOS 51d id aR eae ee eee 15.00 9.50 


What plan do the county superintendents think 
would be the most effective? Of the 37 super- 
intendents who had any ideas on this question, 
34 were in favor of some form of centralized pur- 
chase (of whom 19 were for a purchasing agent), 
while only 3 were satisfied with the present 


system 
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Some of the suggestions were: 

A county purchasing agent .............eeeeeeeeees 19 
Possible State Purchase «oc. e.scc cscs cei ewiciseccicesiss s 
By county board of education ..................- 4 
By county superintendent .............sees0e: Rei ae 
Co-operative buying ...........scceccccccesceseeees 2 
2 


Trustees to advertise for goods 
Committee of trustees formed at time of trustees’ 


Se oa hae cawean Mula ahh wsnik aie anonde 2 
Member of county board or deputy ............++-- I 
I 


Standard prices to be fixed by board 


David Lloyd George 





By ALMA PASCHALL 





In Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


On January 17, 1863, there was born in Man- 
chester, England, David Lloyd George, the man 
on whom England has leaned so heavily in this 
present war. David was of Welsh blood, his 
father being a studious school teacher and his 
mother the sister of a Welsh cobbler, Richard 
Lloyd. It was this uncle who educated young 
David, for when the boy was but three years of 
age his father died, leaving small provision for 
his wife and two children, and Richard Lloyd 
bravely undertook the care of his widowed sister 
and her family. 

The boyhood of David was shadowed by pov- 
erty, but yet he probably found pleasure in his 
ie in the beautiful little Welsh village of 
Llanystumdwy, which nestles at the foot of the 
snowdon range of mountains. That he loved his 
soyhood home is proved by the fact that at the 
present time he has a country home within a mile 
of this village. 

In school David was a very bright student, 
‘arming so easily that he had a little too much 
‘ime for mischief, and we are told many stories 
othis hoyish pranks. When he was ten or eleven 

ars of age his uncle, who realized that the boy 
had great ability, decided to sacrifice a sum of 
money which he had laid by for his old age, and 
sve David a good education. It makes us happy 

‘ snow that this uncle lived to see his nephew 
‘time Minister of England, and so was repaid 

this sacrifice. 

. 


wid studied very hard, passed his law ex- 
“mations brilliantly, and became a solicitor. 





For the law he already had had good practice, 
for he had debated with every one in Llanys- 
tumdwy on all kinds of subjects, and had often ° 
put up arguments which had been hard for his 
elders to answer. As the old blacksmith con- 
fessed to Richard Lloyd one day, “I really had to 
turn my serious attention to David last evening 
or he would have got the best of me.” 

Although Lloyd George was only twenty-one 
when he began the practice of law, he had several 
qualities which are necessary for success in that 
calling: he was quick-witted, always ready with 
a reply ; he had a keen sense of humor and could 
win a point with a funny illustration ; he possessed 
an absolute fearlessness which made him stand 
his own ground when he knew he was right on a 
point of law, even if the court itself were against 
him. 

His first great triumph came at the age of 
tweny-five, when he carried a case which had 
been decided against him by a prejudiced judge 
to the Lord Chief Justice of England, who de- 
clared that Lloyd George was right in his use of 
the law. It was this same year that he was put 
up as Parliamentary candidate by the Liberal 
party, and was elected too, although by a close 
vote. 

In 1888, before this election to Parliament, 
Lloyd George married a beautiful young Welsh 
girl named Maggie Owen. Whatever trials he 
has found in public life, and they have been many, 
he has at least enjoyed a peaceful home life, with 
his two daughters, Olwen and Megan, and two 
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sons, who later were to fight for England on 
French soil. 

Lloyd George took his seat in the House of 
1890. At that time, Glad- 
stone, eighty years of age, was still Prime Minis- 


Commons April 17 
ter, although he retired in 1892. Lloyd George 
was fearless enough even to debate with the great 
Gladstone, whose eagle glance made less cour- 
ageous men quail. 

When England declared war against the Boers, 
in South Africa, Lloyd George was bitterly in- 
dignant, for he felt that his country was taking 
an unjust advantage of a nation weaker than it- 
self. At this time he arranged to speak against 
When the 


evening came there was a riot caused by the sup- 


the war one night in Birmingham. 
porters of the war, in which one man was killed. 
Lloyd George himself was saved only by being 
smuggled away disguised as a policeman. Neither 
this nor any other treatment has ever made Lloyd 
George say what he does not believe, or keep him 
from saying what he thinks ought to be said. 

In 1906 the Liberal party controlled English 
politics and Lloyd George was given by them a 
seat in the Cabinet, becoming president of the 
Board of Trade. He took up his new duties 
energetically, and soon began to introduce re- 
forms unheard of before in Old England. In 
England there has always been much more dignity 
and pomp about a Cabinet member than we have 
here in the United States, and everybody was 
startled when Lloyd George conducted his de- 
partment with the greatest simplicity. He became 
more and more popular, however, with the com- 
mon people, especially after he passed his famous 
law for old age pensions. 

This was his first great measure after becom- 
ing Chancellor of the Exchequer, or, as we would 
call this official, Secretary of the Treasury. In 
order to get his budget, or appropriation bill 
passed by the House of Lords, Lloyd George had 
to appeal to the king for help. Here in our coun- 
try both houses of Congress are elected by the 
people, but in England only the lower house, or 
“Commons,” as it is called, is chosen by the peo- 
ple. The members of the upper house, or “House 
of Lords,” all belong to the nobility and hold 
their position through life, by virtue of their 
noble title. They are called peers. Knowing 


that the lords would vote down his budget, Lloyd 
George and Herbert Asquith, who was Prime 
Minister at the time, persuaded the king to con- 
sent to create enough new peers to give them 
control. In order to avoid this, the House of 
Lords agreed to a law which took away from 
them the right to veto bills sent up from the 
lower house. 

Since this great victory of Lloyd George, the 
common people of England have as much voice 
in the making of their own laws as we do in the 
United States, and have in reality just as republi- 
can a form of government, although they are 
ruled by a king instead of a president. 

In 1914 when Germany declared war against 
England, people were curious to know how Lloyd 
George would stand, remembering that night at 
Birmingham when his proposed speech against 
the Boer war had caused a riot. Therefore, when 
it became known that he was to speak in Queen’s 
Hall, West London, a vast audience gathered to 
hear him. They were astonished and thrilled 
by the words which they heard there. Lloyd 
George told them that while he bitterly hated all 
wars, yet he felt that it was every Englishman’s 
duty to rise in defense of injured Belgium. From 
that time on Lloyd George has been the force in 
England which has carried on the war. 


He was first made Minister of Munitions, then 
Minister of War, and after Mr. Asquith’s resig- 
nation, Prime Minister, England’s highest posi- 
tion, nct even excepting the king himself. Of his 
plans for war we shall not speak, because this 1s 
not a war story; but it will be enough to say that 
President Wilson has used many of Lloyd 
George’s ideas and thus saved the United States 
from making mistakes which England made at 
the beginning of the war. 

In thinking over the acts of a man who is still 
living and whose life-work is as yet unfinished, it 


ft 


is difficult to judge wisely in all matters, but 0! 


some things we may be sure. The boys and 
girls whose birthdays come this month can int- 
tate Lloyd George in at least one particular— 
in steadfastly giving the best of their ability, grea! 
or small, to their country. It is to be hoped that 


1p 
. nr 


they will never have to give this service in tm 

° °a9° *f of 
of war, but they must be willing to do so i! 
should be necessary. 
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Among the Colleges 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Honor Code of the University of Virginia was 
amended to include the “publicity clause,” which was 
ne of the items recommended for adoption by the 
Honor Committee. The publicity clause calls for the 
announcement to all students of a culprit’s name, which 
information is to remain within the confines of the 
University. The records of the circumstances attend- 
ing the dismissal of an offender are to be kept in a 
minute-book, or if the suspect is declared innocent 
the book is to be immediately destroyed. These amend- 

nts were adopted by the student body assembled in 
, mass meeting November 19, 1917. 

Leon R. Whipple, former professor of journalism, 
was dismissed by the Board of Visitors, which met at 
the University November 27th. Mr. Whipple made an 
addres; on November 2oth to the girls of Sweet Briar 
School on The Meaning of Pacifism, which caused much 
comment editorial and otherwise. The members of his 
classes defended Mr. Whipple in several newspaper 
articles, not in his pacifist views, but in his conduct of 
the classes, but many prominent alumni of the Univer- 
ty wrote President E. A. Alderman demanding his 
removal. After consideration of the matter for some 
hours the Board of Visitors declared his chair vacant. 

Lewis D. Crenshaw, alumni secretary, left the Uni- 
versity November 25th for New York, where he caught 
the steamer Rochambeau for France on the 28th. Mr. 
Crenshaw took five trunks full of “things for the boys” 
and equipment for the University of Virginia Alumni 
Bureau in Paris. The Bureau is at Royal Palace Hotel 
in conjunction with the American University Union, 
and is designed to keep records of the college men in 
service as well as serve their material wants when in 
Paris. Mr. Crenshaw is to have charge of the Bureau 
for Virginia. The Alumni News is to be issued as here- 
tofore under the editorship of Dr. James Bardin, with 
a military supplement every other issue. 

, Col. Thomas H. Goodwin, of the British Army and 


a 7: . = _ oe 
addresses at the University, giving vivid descriptions 


i life at the front, the needs, sufferings and sports of 
e€ men there. Their talks were listened to by all the 

lents and members of the community with the great- 
st pleasure, frequent applause attesting their appre- 


‘lation 


¢ 


Cadet officers were announced by Col. J. A. Cole, 
ommandant, for the University of Virginia R. O. T. C., 
and +! . * . . . 

and these officers are to begin their duties immediately. 


A five-inch snow which has become dangerously glassy 


aS pre VE 


vented drills for several days. A complete pro- 
gram of work to be undertaken by the corps this term 
and next was printed in College Topics. 


Uniforms 


have not yet arrived, although they were promised here 
before Christmas. Competitive drills between com- 
panies have resulted in more efficiency and military 
form among the two battalions. It is intended that a 
silver cup shall be given the company winning the 
greatest number of points, to be secured by drills, 
athletic contests, etc. 


R. H. Meade, editor of College Topics, resigned be- 
cause of other work, and the staff elected H. T. Jones 
to the vacant position. Other officers were moved up 
in order, the place of assistant news editor being as 
yet vacant. 

Thanksgiving saw the departure from the Univer- 
sity of more than 250 boys who decided to celebrate 
the day by hunting, sight-seeing or consuming the 
paternal fowl. With the exception of several “parties” 
centering around “boxes from home,” the day was very 
quiet here. 

A number of men have left the University since 
September to enter military service, and it is feared 
that there will be a greater decrease after Christmas. 
Many men have signified their intention of enlisting 
and applications in various war departments are now 
pending. 

The fall term examinations started December 12th 
and will occupy the ten days ending December 22nd. 
All college activities have been suspended and earnest 
work is being devoted to “passing the ticket.” The 
University reopens January 3rd for the second term. 


W. C. WILKEs. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


General Scott Shipp, superintendent emeritus of 
the Virginia Military Institute, died at his home in 
Lexington on December 4th. He was buried in the 
Lexington Cemetery with full military honors. Gen- 
eral E. W. Nichols, who succeeded General Shipp 
as superintendent of the institute, issued the follow- 
ing special order on December 5th: 

“It becomes the sad duty of the superintendent 
to announce to officers and cadets the death of General 
Scott Shipp, superintendent emeritus of the Virginia 
Military Institute. 

“General Shipp passed away at his residence in 
Lextington last night at 10:15. He has gone to his 
reward but he still lives —and will live —in the lives 
of the hosts of alumni and eleves whose characters 
he was so largely instrumental in moulding. 

“For the long period of sixty-one years General 
Shipp has been connected with this institution. From 
1856 to 1859 he was a cadet; from 1859 to 1862 he 
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was a tactical officer and assistant professor in the 
department of Latin; from 1862 to 1890 he was com- 
mandant of cadets and professor of military science 
and tactics; from 1890 to 1907 he was superintendent 
of the institute, retiring ii. the summer of the latter 
year on his own request. For the past ten years, 1907 
to 1917, he has been superintendent emeritus, and 
throughout this period has maintained an active in- 
terest in the institution, giving the benefit of his 
counsel and ripe experience to his successor in office. 

“During the Civil War he served as adjutant of the 
camp of instruction located near Richmond, Virginia, 
of which the then commandant of cadets, Colonel 
William Gilham, was the commander. In January, 
1862, when the Virginia Military Institute was _ re- 
opened, he was ordered to report to the superin- 
tendent for duty as commandant of cadets. 


“On the five occasions on which the corps of 
cadets was ordered out for service he was placed in 


command. At New Market he was wounded. 


“This in outline is the history of our former 
commandant and superintendent. 

“To those of us who had the privilege of working 
with him, of noting his daily life, of knowing the in- 
spiration of his conduct, there is another history, a his- 
tory of service to friends and loved ones, which must 
in delicacy be left unwritten. 

“General Shipp was pre-eminently an honest man — 
his every thought was honest. He lived up to the high 
standards he had set for himself and was not afraid 
to stand alone in the maintenance of right as it was 
given him to see the right. 

“No man is at all times and in all things at his best, 
but I feel that I may say that I have in the main done 
my duty to the best of my ability, and while I am far 
from indifferent to the approbation of my fellow-men, I 
rest on the judgment of God, ‘for the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 

“So wrote General Shipp to the Board of Visitors 
in his final report. 

“This sketch the present superintendent presents as 
a matter of biography. General Shipp has always dis- 
charged his ‘duty to the best of his ability,’ and his 
ability-was as great as his sense of duty was controlling. 

“General Shipp was an honest man! God bless his 
memory to you and to me! May we emulate his ex- 
ample and cherish as a priceless heritage his record 
of duty faithfully performed. 

“As a mark of respectful tribute to the memory of 
this distinguished offiecr there will be suspension of 
both military and academic duties until after the inter- 
ment. 

“As a further tribute of respect the flags, national 
and State, will be displayed at half-mast until sunset 
of the day of the funeral. 

“The corps of cadets under the command of the 
commandant of cadets will serve as funeral escort. 


“The members of the Academic Board will assem- 
ble at headquarters one-half hour before the services, 
whence they will proceed as a body to the funeral cere. 
monies, serving as honorary pallbearers. 

“The six cadet captains will serve as active pall- 
bearers.” 

General Nichols has been advised by the War De. 
partment that an officer of the Medical Corps will soor 
be at the institute to examine physically candidates for 
the third training camps to be started on January 
5, 1918. 

General Nichols was asked to certify forty-four 
undergraduates or alumni of the institute as candidates 
for the new training camps. Those designated have 
been directed to report here for examination. 

In addition to the Marine Corps and the various 
branches of the regular land forces, Virginia Military 
Institute men in large numbers have been and are 
preparing to try for the Aviation Corps and the Naval 
Reserve. A number of the members of the present 
first and second classes, as well as many alumni, have 
stood the physical examinations for the Aviation Corps 
and are now awaiting reports as to the results. There 
is hardly a branch of the service in which Institute 
men are not actively engaged and in most instances 
holding commissions of high rank. 


At the annual conference of the Virginia Teachers 





Association in Roanoke, Colonel Robert T. Kerlin 
professor of English at the Institute, was re-elected t 
the office of Secretary of the Virginia Society for the 
Scientific Study of Education. Colonel Kerlin read a 
paper on “Business English.” 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
December 12, 1917. 


Eight members of our faculty attended the annual 
educational conferences in Roanoke at Thanksgiving, 
and several of them participated in the various pro- 
grams. At the alumnae luncheon, held on Friday at 
the Hotel Roanoke, sixty-one former students and 
teache-s were present. 

On December 7th and 8th Dr. Sanger attended 
several meetings of teachers in Shenandoah and 
Frederick counties, making addresses on the su je 
of standard tests. 





At the recent meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society in Harrisonburg the Normal Glee Club o 
eighty members rendered special music on one of the 
general programs. A feature of the meeting here 
was a reception given by the Normal School to the 
visiting members of the Society. 

Miss Gregg recently addressed the teachers of 
Clarke and Frederick counties in the institutes com 
ducted by Superintendent Leslie Kline. 

Within the past month special tests on various Im 
portant subjects have been given to our students, 
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with a view to improving their general knowledge 
bility and to ascertain their qualifications as 
pared with students of like rank in other places. 
The three sets of questions thus far given have re- 
lated to (1) General Information—100 questions; 





(2) History — about 60 questions; (3) English Gram- 
mar—about 60 questions. These questions, with 
necessary modifications, are the same that have been 
ysed in the schools of Wisconsin and other progres- 
ive I! stitutions. 


Dr. Wayland recently delivered two addresses in 


Winchester, one on Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Cam- 
paign, the other on The Graphic Method in History 
and Civics. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 16th, the school 
chorus will render Ira B. Wilson’s Christmas cantata, 
“Peace and Good Will,” in the school auditorium. 


At the last meeting of the Harrisonburg Educa- 
tional Association, held at the Normal School, Miss 
Ethel Spilman presented an interesting study based 
on a comparison of spelling in the Harrisonburg 
seventh grades with corresponding grades in certain 
Boston schools. Miss Ida Jacobson discussed some 
of the progressive educational practices of the 
Rochester schools. Miss Kate Taylor spoke on the 
supernormal child; and Miss Elizabeth Cleveland 
discussed the reorganization of secondary school 
English. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Y. W. C. A. held its annual White Gift 
Thanksgiving service on Sunday before the Thanks- 
giving holidays. A very beautiful and impressive 
service was observed and practically every student 
in the school made a contribution. The “White 
Gifts” included all sorts of groceries, fruits, canned 
goods, and other articles of value. These were 
distributed among the poor of Fredericsburg on 
Thanksgiving Day by the Social Service Committee 
of the Association. At this service the fund raised 
by the school for the students’ friendship war fund 
Was consecrated; the amount was $540.00. 


The basket-ball season is now on and there is 
intense interest in the inter-class contests that will 
take place in January and February. 

The Y. W. C. A. held its annual Christmas bazaar 
on December 7th. The scheme of decoration for 
this year’s bazaar was unusually attractive and the 
amount realized was $150.00. 


T e Russell Literary Society and the Woodrow 
Wilson Literary Society held a joint meeting on 
Friday evening, December 14th, when, following an 
annual custom, a Christmas program was rendered, 


consist} 


ing of special music and readings. 


At a meeting of the Woodrow Wilson Literary 
Society, on the evening of December 1st, Madame 
“mont, of the Western High School, Washington, 


spoke on “War Relief Work Among the Orphans 
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in France.” Madame Bimont spent last summer in 
Maison Familaile, and had much of interest to relate 
of her own experiences. 


Under the direction of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, President Russell, of the Normal 
School, has been appointed to serve as director for 
Spotsylvania county in the campaign just begun for 
the purchase of War Savings Stamps; he has already 
started plans for organizing the county for this 
service. 

The members of the faculty who attended the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Roa- 
noke took an active part in the sessions of the 
campaign. 

Dean Chandler spoke at the joint meeting of 
rural, primary and grammar grade teachers on “The 
Importance of Supervisors”; Miss Gammon spoke 
before the English teachers’ section on “Oral Ex- 
pression”; Miss Keller spoke before the music teach- 
ers’ section on “The Foundation of a School Or- 
chestra,” and Miss Black acted as secretary and 
treasurer for the classical association. 

Dean Chandler was re-elected vice-president of 
District A of the State Teachers’ Association and a 
member of the board of directors. 


The Normal School and the teachers of the First 
Congressional District were much gratified to know 
that this district was the banner district in the cam- 
paign for the Catawba pavilion, the amount pledged 
by the teachers of the district far excelled that 
pledged in any other district. The total amounts 
subscribed to the fund are as follows: Fredericksburg 
Summer School, $246.00; Caroline, $147.50; Fred- 
ericksburg, $50.00; Lancaster, $82.50; Northampton, 
$167.00; Northumberland, $135.00; Spotsylvania, 
$100.00; York, $64.00; Hampton and Elizabeth City, 
$30.00; Accomac, $300.00; King and Queen, $102.00; 
Richmond county, $100.00; Fredericksburg State 
Normal, $60.00; Newport News, $275.00; Essex, 
$36.00. Grand total, $2,110.50, with Mathews, Mid- 
dlesex and Gloucester counties still to be heard from. 

One of the most enjoyable entertainments of the 
year was given on November 2ist by the Tollefsen 
Trio. 

The first quarter’s work in the Training School 
closed in November, and the second group of teach- 
ing seniors is now in charge of the teaching. Some 
of the problems begun in the first quarter, and being 
continued at the present, are: 

1. How to make the assembly period profitable. 


2. How to make a first grade social period a 
success. 


3. The value of playground supervision. 

4. An experiment in the use of school room 
plays and games. 

5. Ways of motivating English work in the 
grades. 

6. The use of standard tests in the teaching of 
spelling. 
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7. The introduction of sewing into the grammar 
school — steps and results. 


It is the intention of the Department of Educa- 
tion to present in a bulletin, soon to be issued, some 
practical suggestions to teachers on the problems 
mentioned above, and the results that have been ob- 
tained in these, and some others, in the Training 
School under the supervision of Miss Lucy S. 
Saunders. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


December 15th, the new 
Pocahontas Hall was formally presented to the 
Pocahontas Literary Society by the president of 
the institution and was received in the name of the 
society by the president of the society. The literary 
societies in this institution are very popular and 
enlist practically all of the students in the institution. 
Preparation is already being made for the annual 
debate for the trophy cup which is held in connec- 
tion with the commencement exercises in June each 
year. 


The first quarter closed December 18th. The 
second quarter will open January 2nd. The work 
of the first quarter was unusually satisfactory. The 
record of the teaching seniors in the Training School 
was unusually good. A considerable number of stu- 
dents will enter the second quarter. The courses 
are so arranged in this institution that students can 
enter without any inconvenience either in Septem- 
ber, January, March, or June, and the same credit 
is given for work done during the summer quarter 
as for work done at any other time. A still larger 
number of students will enter in March. Many of 
these are juniors and some of them seniors who are 
now teaching in the public schools and will return 
to take up their work during the spring and summer 
quarters. 


On Saturday night, 


The Virginia Society for the study of Education, 
which includes in its membership a large number of 
the leading educators of the State, is planning a very 
wide range of work for the coming year. Several 
of the committees who have been conducting inves- 
tigations during last year will continue their inves- 
tigations and report later. Several new committees 
will be appointed to conduct additional investiga- 
tions during the year. The officers of the society 
are Dr. J. P. McConnell, president; Prof. S. P. Duke, 
Farmville, vice-president; Dr. R. T. Kerlin, Lexing- 
ton, secretary, and Professor Joseph Saunders, Rich- 
mond, treasurer. 


The members of the faculty have made engage- 
ments to deliver addresses during the holidays. 
Professor J. E. Avent on Friday night, December 


14th, delivered an address before the joint meeting 
of the literary societies of Daleville College. He 
and several other members of.the faculty will deliver 
a number of Red Cross, Army Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and War Savings addresses during 
the holidays. 


FARMVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL 


All juniors at the Normal School for the fall term 
have had as a part of their work in Education g 
special orienting course designed to guide the sty. 
dents to the selection of a course best fitted to their 
native capacities for teaching. The last lecture jn 
this course was given by Mr. W. T. Hodges, State 
Inspector of Rural Schools, December 16th, on “Op- 
portunities for Teaching Among Rural Schools,” 


The students under the direction of the Y. W.C¢. 
A. have assumed sponsorship for a room in one of 
the Y. M. C. A. buildings at Camp Lee and have 
done much to make the room homelike and attrac- 
tive for the soldiers. 

The full amount of cash contributed to the Sty- 
dents’ Friendship War Fund by the student body 
and faculty was $2,666.00. 


Dr. William Rader delivered a highly interesting 
lecture on “Uncle Sam, His County and Its Ideals” 
in the auditorium of the Normal School on Decen- 
ber 3rd, under the auspices of the Star Course. 

On December 7th, Prof. S. P. Duke addressed 
the teachers of Lunenburg county at Kenbridge on 
“The Catawba Pavilion” and “Secrets of Success in 
Teaching.” 

“Green Stocking,” a Dramatic Club production 
under the direction of Miss Leola Wheeler, was 
given in the auditorium on December 7th, for the 
benefit of the local chapter of the American Red 
Cross Society. A substantial sum was realized 
from the play. 


The Bulletin Committee announces a forthcom- 
ing pamphlet on “The Teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools,” prepared under the direction 
of Prof. James M. Grainger, by members of the 
Department of English and the Training School 
Supervisors of high school work. 


Prof. Willoughby Read, of the Episcopal High 
School Faculty, entertained in a delightful manner 
the Normal School student body on Friday evening, 
December 14th, with readings from Dickens, Mark 
Twain, and other authors. ‘ 

Mr. Burwell, Y. M. C. A. War Secretary, visited 
the Normal School recently and spoke to some of 
the science classes on “Panama Before and After 
the American Occupation.” 


The Training School has organized a chapter of 
the Junior Red Cross, requiring all the members to 
earn the money paid in for membership. During 
the first week more than one hundred pupils earned 
their money and paid up. The buying of War Save 
ings and Thrift Stamps has also been presented im 
the Training School and the pupils are investing 
their little savings in war strength. 

The Normal School closed on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 20th, at noon, for the Christmas holidays, and 
only a few of the six hundred girls remained 19 
Farmville for their Christmas vacation. 
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School News 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT SPOTSYLVANIA 


The teachers of Spotsylvania county spent a most 
enjoyable and profitable day at the R. E. Lee High 
School, Spotsylvania Court House, on Friday, No- 
vember 2, 1917. The program, which was planned 
by Prof. J. H. Chiles, the county superintendent of 
schools, was exceedingly interesting, and of a kind 
that was beneficial to every teacher present. 

The morning session consisted of excellent ad- 
dresses by Superintendent J. H. Chiles and W. T. 


Hodges, the State inspector for rural schools. These 
gentlemen made many practical suggestions which 
the teachers can put into practice in their own 
schools, such as how to discipline a class of boys and 
girls, how to avoid tardiness, the importance of 
school leagues, etc. The afternoon session was just 
as interesting and instructive as the morning. We 
were fortunate in having present three members of 
the faculty of the Normal School at Fredericksburg, 
Dean A. B. Chandler, Professor Tyner, of the De- 


partment of Education, and Miss Gammon, of the 


Department of English. Dean Chandler presented a 
very interesting subject especially to teachers, “The 
Need of a Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba.” Miss 
Gammon spoke on “The War and the School Teacher.” 
In this address she showed how teachers can create 
a patriotic spirit among the children through the use 
of patriotic songs, poems and stories. Prof. Tyner 
spoke on the subject of “Education Through Ex- 
perience.” Prof. Tyner is a strong believer in the fact 
that “we learn to do by doing,” therefore he urged 
the teachers to co-ordinate or correlate the school 
work with outside activities as far as possible. 

The large attendance at this meeting signified 
interest on the part of the teachers, and was very 
encouraging to our new superintendent, as well as 
to the other school officials. 

The association organized by electing the follow- 
ing officers: President, Miss Lucy Powell; Secretary, 
Miss Mary M. Richardson; Treasurer, Miss Mabel 
M. Jordan. 


Mary M. Ricnarpson, Secretary. 


Our Letter Box 





VIRGINIA SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION 


ce 
EpItoR JOURNAL: 


The first annual meeting of the Virginia Society 
for the Study of Education was held in Roanoke, 
Virginia, at Hotel Roanoke Wednesday evening, 
November 28th. 

The secretary, Dr. R. T. Kerlin, head of the 
Department of English in Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, submitted his report as secretary; Prof. Joseph 
E. Saunders read his report as treasurer; Dr. J. P. 
McConnell, president of the society, read his mes- 

ge, and submitted his recommendations as to the 
future work and policies of the society. 

Owing to the necessary delay in perfecting the 

‘ation of the society, determining its policies, 
and deciding upon work for the present year, the 
nmittees were not appointed until the summer of 
(7. These committees were requested to submit at 
the annual meeting Thanksgiving week, the tentative 
I on the subjects that were assigned them, and 
t what progress had been made in the investi- 
gations. The time was not considered sufficient for 
€ various committees to conduct investigations and 
ulate their reports. However, the energy and 
iasm of the various committees were so marked 


that a great deal more work than had been expected 
was accomplished. 

Five of the committees submitted elaborate re- 
ports. Prof. Joseph E. Avent, of the Radford State 
Normal School, submitted a report showing that he 
had completed his investigations, and formulated his 
conclusions on “The Social Demand for Arithmetic.” 


The committee on Standards in School Financing, 
consisting of Supt. Fitzpatrick, Prof. Johnson and Dr. 
Bennett, submitted a report on their method of 
investigations and the conclusions they had reached. 

The committee on the Virginia High School 
Principal—Is He Professionally Trained — reported 
they had proceeded far with their investigations, but 
had not yet formulated their conclusions and their 
report. 


Dr. Wm. E. Aery submitted a strong report on 
“The Relation of the Negro School to Community 
Progress.” 

Prof. S. P. Duke and his committee reported very 
extensive investigations on the subject assigned 
them, and suggested some possible conclusions, and 
requested more time for investigation and prepara- 
tion of a report. 


Dr. Jesse M. Jones, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Employment of Country Teachers for Twelve 
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Months in the Year reported by letter the progress of 
his committee on the subject assigned them. 

All of the members of the society expressed 
themselves as greatly gratified at the work that had 
been accomplished. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the Execu- 
tive Committee to publish at once as one of the bul- 
letins of the society, the report on “Standards in 
School Financing. This report will be carefully 
edited, and published at an early date. A resolution 
was passed authcrizing the publication of the report 
submitted by Prof. Avent. This report will be pub- 
lished a little later. 


” 


The investigations by all the committees are 
being carried forward in the most scientific and care- 
ful manner. Copies of the bulletins of the society 
will be sent to you from time to time as they are 
published. 

Asking your continued co-operation in the work 
of the Virginia Society for the Study of Education, 
I am, 

Very respectfully, 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, 
President. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUMMER 
SCHOOL WORK OF SECONDARY 
GRADE 


Norfolk, December 3, 1917. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at the Roanoke meeting unanimously ac- 
cepted the report of the Committee on Summer 
School Work of Secondary Schools; further, it re- 
quested that said report be printed in THE VurGINIA 
JouRNAL oF EpuCATION 

I am enclosing a program of a very interesting 
meeting, the new officers, and the report. 

Kindly let me hear, if it will be convenient for 
you to print this information. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
ELLIE M. MARX, 
Secretary 


The undersigned committee appointed last No- 
vember by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools submits herewith the following report to the 
above Association: 

In order for a summer school to give recognized 
credit for work done it is the sense of the committee 
that the following conditions shall hold: 


I. (a) A summer high school shall be in ses- 
sion not less than six nor more than eight weeks. 


(b) Such school shall be administered by the 
school board. Furthermore it shall be supervised 
by the principal of the regular day school or by a 
responsible teacher of the regular school — approved 
by the principal or superintendent. 

(c) If a charge for tuition is made the amount 
should be determined by the school board, and in no 
case should exceed the pro rata charge in the regular 
session. 


II. (a) No work shall be pursued in a summer 
high school except by written consent of the principal 
of the high school. 

(b) A pupil shall not receive credit in more than 
two new subjects. In no case shall a pupil take over 
three regular five-hour subjects. 

(c) Not more than two units of work done in 
a summer school shall be credited toward graduation. 

III. (a) The qualifications of the teachers shall 
in all respects be the same as for the regular high 
school. 

(b) ' The length of class period shall conform to 
that recommended by the State Department of Public 
Instruction for accredited high schools. 

(c) Promotion shall be determined and credit 
given in accordance with the ruling of the regular 
school. 


IV. (a) Marks on summer school work shall be 
recorded in red ink, clearly distinguishing summer 
school work from the work of the regular session. 

(b) Record of new work done in summer school 
shall be made on certificates under number of weeks 
setting forth the exact number of weeks and fol- 
lowed by the words “Authorized S. S.” 

It is further the sense of this committee that its 
report as adopted be presented to the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States for adoption either in whole of in part. 


E. B. Crooks, 

J. MANAHAN, 

McQUILKIN, 

Wo LFF, 

WorrELL, 

M. K. CANNON, 

— MONTGOMERY, 
Committee 


4 


L. 
. E. 
D. 
2 
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At the Roanoke Conference the following officers 
were elected for the Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools of Virginia: H. E. Bennett, Presi- 
dent, William and Mary College; Harry \\ addell, 
Vice-President, Lexington High School; Elli¢ Mar- 
cus Marx, Secretary-Treasurer, Maury High School, 
Norfolk; Executive Committee: Officers and H. D 
Wolff, Petersburg High School; J. L. Manahan, Unt 
versity; William A. Webb, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





NOVEMBER REPORTS 


The schools of Henrico are in good shape and pro- 
gressing nicely. 


J. D. HARRIS, Supt. 


The women teachers in the Danville schools are 
sking for an increase of salary. I believe they will 
succeed in obtaining it. 

F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 


Grayson had best teachers’ institute November 
&th-oth ever held in the county; 122 teachers present 
ind interest was as good as attendance. 


G. F. CARR, Supt. 


[he schools of Lee county are holding up remark- 
On account of sickness I was out of the 
ounty about two weeks. 


{ 


ably well. 


W. A. WYGAL, Supt. 


Enrollment in Loudoun county shows a decrease 
f twelve per cent as compared with corresponding 
month last year. 


O. L. EMERICK, Supt. 


My teachers, in Gloucester county, some of whom 
are subject to draft, are giving me great concern. 
| see no way to supply their places. 


| R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


The school work in the city of Norfolk has pro- 
gressed in a very satisfactory manner; attendance 
has been very good. Schools will close December 
2ist and open up on January 2, 1918. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 


During the first half of the month I was prevented 
‘rom visiting the schools of Bath county by a sick 
spell. The last week was spent at the Virginia 
Teachers’ Conference. 

J. EDWIN DOBBINS, Supt. 


We have just installed a $97.00 agricultural labora- 
‘ory in the Troutdale school, Botetourt county. Princi- 
al L. T. Trout has entered military service. At present 
ve have no one to fill his place. The fuel question is 
‘ausing us serious concern. 


E. A. PAINTER, Supt. 


We have had an interesting teachers’ institute at 
Lovingston on the 8th and 9th of November. . It was 
well attended, and interesting and instructive. papers 
were read. The superintendent attended the teachers’ 
conference in Roanoke, and also some of the teachers 
of Nelson county. 

B. M. WAILES, Supt. 


A number of the colored schools of Southampton 
county are still closed on account of inability to 
secure teachers. All of our schools will observe 
Anti-Tuberculosis Hour on December 7th and the 
teachers are selling Red Cross seals. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


Whooping-cough, mumps, and chicken-pox have 
reduced the average attendance greatly in Alexan- 
dria county for November. Am having trouble with 
teachers leaving and accepting positions with the 
government, and it seems impossible to maintain 
schools. 


FLETCHER KEMP, Supt. 


Two more of the Alexandria high school teach- 
ers have resigned to enter the United States service. 
We have been lucky in being able to get competent 
teachers to fill the vacancies. We started the ses- 
sion with seven males out of the twelve high school 
teachers; we have two left. This gives some idea 
of what we have been up against. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


In Wythe county we are having great difficulty 
in securing a sufficient number of teachers. We 
have held ten community meetings last month. 
These meetings were well attended and great inter- 
est was shown. Our teachers have visited over 550 
homes during the month, and as a result we note 
a very substantial increase in enrollment and at- 
tendance. 

J. A. C. HURT, Supt. 


At a recent meeting of the teachers of Essex 
county, it was decided to have one general enter- 
tainment in the county during the school session, 
the proceeds from which to be given to the Red 
Cross work. It was also decided that each school 
in addition would have one entertainment during 
the session, the proceeds to be used for the same 
purpose. The teachers of King and (Jueen took 


similar action. 
WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 














The enrollment and attendance in Spotsylvania 
for November are better than for October 
A well at 


teachers was held on 


county 
and show a slight gain over last year. 
tended institute for colored 
November rot} Inspector Wright was present and 
We have several district 


made a helpful address. W 
meetings for white teachers scheduled for the near 


future. The high schools at Chancellor and Spot 
sylvania contributed $60.00 and $88.00, respectively, 


to the Y. M. ¢ \. War Fund. 
J. H. CHILES, Supt 


We are still in need of one or two teachers in 
King William county There is a growing demand 
for increased salaries for teachers on account of the 
radical increase in price of everything. On account 
of the great demand for labor, the colored schools 
have adopted the plan of having the advanced pupils 
attend school the first half of the day and the 
smaller pupils the second half, thus giving the larger 
pupils the opportunity of working, “or making,” halt 
a day on the farms. 


H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt 


While the enrollment in Halifax county for the 
of November shows a larger increase over 


month 
it should be. The 


last month, yet it is not what 
high prices of farm products, the continuous call for 
increase in production and the call of many to the 
U. S. Army all conspire to keep children at home 
who are old enough to work. For these reasons, I 
am afraid, the enrollment will not reach last year’s 
figures. Average attendance for month 80 per cent. 
The new school at Ingram will open December Ist. 


This school is a consolidation of four one-room 


schools — structure cost $2,000. 


H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


In Warwick and York counties, we are in need of 


teachers, two rooms closed for over a month, and do 
not knew where we can secure teachers to supply these 
places. The principal of Poquoson High School has 
been called to the army, and we will need a principal for 
Our good friend, Rev. W. W. Royal, will 


this school. 
We were very 


teach for us until Christmas holidays. 
have with us last month Mr. Arthur Wright, of 


glad to 
i 


the Department of Public Instruction, and Supt. A. 


( ‘ooper, of Toano 


A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 


As the October report from Amherst county was 
sent off in some haste, I failed to mention our very 
interesting teachers’ meeting which was held on the 


19th of October. 


there was a good 
county and we had the pleasure of having address 
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Though the day was very rainy, 
attendance of teachers of the 


EDUCATION 


delivered by Supt. Harris Hart, of Roanoke. and 
Miss Paxton, Division Agent of the Home Demon. 
stration Work. Mr. Hart made a most interesting 
address and it was a subject of regret to us al] that 
other engagements required him to leave as early as 
he did. Owing partly to Miss Paxton’s visit at that 
time and a subsequent visit by her when she, to. 
gether with the division superintendent and Mr. D 
B. Ryland, of the Board of Trade of Lynchburg 
appeared before the board of supervisors, arrang: 
nents were made to employ a home demonstration 
agent for the county. Mrs. Noell has been appointed 
to take charge of this work, and is expected ir 
\mherst during the present month. This is ¢] 
first time in its history that Amherst county has 
ever had a home demonstration agent and we ar 
looking for great and important results along ec 
nomic lines from this new departure. 


C. ©. SCOTT, Sus 


On November 23rd the King George teachers 
superintendent and some of the trustees met at th 


county seat and reorganized teachers’ association, of 


which all white teachers became members, paying 


the required dues and becoming subscribers to Tx 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF Epucation. A most excellent ad- 


dress was delivered by Hon. T. L Hunter, represen 


tative-elect to the General Assembly of Virginia 


The new farm demonstration agent, Mr. Walker, was 


also with us and in a short talk outlined his work 
to aid in school improvement. 

District meetings in the four districts of Staffor 
county have been pretty well attended and quite in 
teresting. Most of the schools of Stafford hav 
been visited by the superintendent and a pretty go 
enrollment found and the schools generally prosper 
ing. 
in Falmouth district, a fine modern two-room hous¢ 
was destroyed by fire November 26th. Fortunatel) 
insurance of $2,000 will enable the board to rebuil 





though $3,000 or more would be needed to erect 
house similar to the one burned. 


JAMES ASHBY, Su 


VISITS 


Division 
\ccomac 
Albemarle 
Alexandria city 
Alexandria county 


Alleghany) 
Craig + | 
Amelia, 40 ) ; 


Nottoway, aa 
Amherst 


The “Little Falls” school, recently completed 
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A Timely New Book 
| - > 
OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME—AND AFTER 
' 7 
; By ARTHUR D. DEAN, Columbia University 
! 
A new and exceedingly timely volume which gives thoughtful consideration 
\ to what the schools of the various warring countries are contributing to war 
\ service. In discussing the new responsibilities and opportunities the author gives 
| many helpful suggestions as to how to make the schools immediately more useful. 
i ‘ 
: Some subjects treated are: 
i 
' War and Community Uses of Schools Patriotism 
H Boy Scout Work as an Educational Force Manual and Househoid Arts 
i Thrift and Thrift Teaching Work Impulses of Youth 
} Industrial Education — War and Peace Service, Red Cross and Other Community Work 
' Re-education of the Disabled 
\ é 
\ 
H 70 FIFTH AVENUE ( 
GINN AND COMPANY 
| NEW YORK | 
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Patrick 5 ee oe 
Petersburg BA <SPOCSVIVANIA coon. 5 5 oss s oeeedd os sewed nceedan . 59 
Pittsylvania Staunton . 6 21-4 Wane TNS aieeoagee Edo NG 142 
Pe ROTNOEEN -m 6 boc vie vata Se comeea eos SuMolk .... i... hscncc ata 
Powhatan Surry ; a ie 6 ap oie jared ins fous 37 
Prince Edward Tazewell .... i SO ee ee ee 30 
Prince George ) Warwick, 19) ‘ 
Sussex j York, 27 po . 7 - = - * 
Princess Anne . .. Washington piemaple 
Prince William 19 Williamsburg . 5 atta eee ab seston’ si ices? 
Wythe Dic Ort Greed Ween ais ctad sive‘ Ja pian ae a 
° ° : -° + 
FREE TO TEACHERS _ ; Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Get a 5x8 foot Bunting Flag, a Silk Flag (32x48 ¢ ° 
ane Sh , mounted on staff with ornament, a Framed Stencils and Booklets 
Picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (20 x 26 f 
inches), or a high-grade Pencil Sharpener or 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL ROOM { Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
By having your pupils dispose of our quality Lead " e : 
Pencils or Picture Post Cards, as selected. A $2.50 Simple, Practical, Impressive 
order for the Pencil ee or a $5.00 order 
for Flag or Framed Picture. : s ful T hi i 
Pencils sell at 5 cents each, post car¢, at 10 cents preinn te ing Agriculture Assured. 
per package of ten high-grade — — S in postage for samples of booklets. 
pe Renn ae eae. re —— Agricultural Extension Department 
= INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of N. J. 
THE LEE COMPANY, — ‘Dept. 21) Saginaw, (W. S.) Michigan $ Sistas Cetiiinn Aiaaen 
atee 
_— + a ee 
-- * | Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 
Th Sch | Hi t f Vi ee (Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) 
e ool fistory Of Virginia | DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
: ive psv chology for Back d .s h Defects. 
(By Edgar Sydenstricker and Nervous Irritability, etc. “Senast eulbhects tought. 
Ammen L. Burger) In keeping with latest research in psychology and medicine. 
Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. 

A comprehensive up-to-date, modern, teach- ¢ Alice C. Hinckley, M. A.. Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. 
able text-book on Virginia history. xii + 350 + seer 
pages. re ooo+ 

Single copies, $1.00; in lots of ten or more 
copies, 90 cents. Postage extra. Address THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 

Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 

i. P BELL COMPANY Inc money back. State kind of steel pens as 

° +] a you use. pe 
LYNCHBURG, VA. The Bell Book7and Stationery Company 
- - + ' RICHMOND, VA. 
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A New Book in the 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Giving the Results of Tests made 

in the Cincinnati Schools with 

Two Kinds of Practice Material 
By CYRUS D. MEAD 


\ t Professor of Elementary Education, 


( College for 
reachers, University of Cincinnati. 


e first contribution to the literature of scien- 
ractice-text work in the schools. 
illy important book for every school super- 
nt and teacher. 
two kinds of practice material used were 
he Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Arithmetic 
hed by World Book Company) and the 
Thompson Minimum Essentials (published by 
inn and Company). ‘ 
book is a compact summary of the results, 
with unbiased judgment and containing a 
k expression of opinion and criticism. 
Complete with tables and charts. 


Postpaid, 60 cents. 
=) 


E E) World Book Company 
Lee 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


< 
? 
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Virginia 
Military Institute 


Collegiate, Technical 
Military 





For information, address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 











1,;Want Every White Teacher in Virginia 
to Know Me as a Personal Friend 


The Teachers Protective Union 


WILL SAVE YOU 


Worriment in time of disability through 
accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 


a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 


Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 


Yours sincerely, 


A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 


BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
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RADFORD STATE} | College of 
| 
¢ 
NORMAL SCHOOL; | CAlilliam and Ha 
(yp : 
Di 
SSS ‘ 
} { 
‘ 
Offers ; he*® course ally offered in a - ss : ' 
all aes raeeiaaes usual y offered : I—Regular College Courses leading to A.B, $ 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for $ > a \ 
‘ : : B.S. A. M. ; 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, F j 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts j II—Normal- Courses to prepare young men 
P and other Special Courses for the work of Principals, Superin- ! 
: sed, cial : . P tendents of Schools, etc. \ 
q ; 
| es ‘ ¢ IIlI—Special Two-Year Normal Course for ! 
; : j High School Graduates. j 
, Post-Graduate Courses leading to the ; 
Bachelor’s degree , IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. | 
. ‘ 
; ae { $ V—Normal Academy for those not having } 
4 ; College entrance. State scholarships | 
Free State Scholarships = for young men preparing to be teachers. 
— Loan Fund 
. re q 
For Catalogue, Booklet of Views, and full “ 
ny A CIR For catalogue and particulars, address 
q . 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President Williamsburg, Va 
' 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
4 ' 
+ tata eee ee + +--+ nee ‘ 
to tae ns + +-+ 
\ 
: THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT Virginia Polytechnic Institute | 
j and } 
, > . . ‘ 
Don’t go thru an- + Agricultural and Mechanical College | 
other year with window j Blacks Virgini ; 
shades that are more a ‘ 
4 ' 
bother than good. The 4 A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
window shade has an } ° Engineering. ; 
important bearing on ‘ Fifteen degree courses offered. 
P the health and welfare j j Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 
of the child. . Winter Short Course in Agriculture. - 
‘ 4 A corps of fifty-three professors and in- , 
Naturally the child > structors. \ 
- ™ . * 
, should be the first con- ; Expenses for the session to a state student, | 
sideration in the school, 9307-755 a 1 
but light and ventilation Electric lichts, steam heat, buildings Sup" 4 
P a ¢ plied with baths and fresh water from a spring | 
should be the second 4 reonlarly tested by the college hacteriolovist 
consideration. _ Military Science and Tactics—Commandant , 
6 U. S. Officer detailed by the government mit | 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK > of Reserved Officers’ Training Corns. : [ 
} Ss We nee ; Fntrance, conditional, and deferred exam 4 
$ assure the required amount of light and air at all ¢ nations held the week preceding the opening \ 
tirnes They are constructed in such a way that $¢ £ +L hess" ¢ 
they will not, in facet, cannot get out of order. 4 oO the session. r.4 how 
Once installed the Window Shade Problem is ¢ Session alwavs opens on the Wednesday 
¢ solved for all times. ; nearest the 21st of Septemher. - 
sarlt Srtee Sees, maliall: amaien, ite. 707, be “Summer School conducted each summer fo | 
for our catalog six weeks, opening the Monday after Com: | 
; mencement. $ 
: Luther O. Draper Shade Co. J. D. EGGLESTON, President 
P SPICELAND, IND. ¢ Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. i 
7 & — 
° a oe 
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° Charlottesville 


University of Virginia, Virsicia 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
I. THE COLLEGE 


By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 


year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
Automobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographi-al Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 


Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 
tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 


degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 


advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 


school principals, teachers and school administrators. 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet (@ Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


. 





Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 


Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 


hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. ~ % ¥% 





FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 











Advertising that Tells! 


The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 
It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 


Instruction. 








It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Virgoplate Blackboard Semi Steel Desks 

; . 
; 6 
\ 

| 

j e 
j e 
i . 
i 

: The blackboard with the Velvet > 
é Writing Surtace. Virgoplate is not 

' an experiment twenty-five years ' 

; are back of it. We carry a large stock of Tubu 

‘ ; le, Ses Oem , sta a lar Steel and Semi-Steel Desks, 

fl SAMPLES FREE ON REQUES1 i . 

é sca and can ship same day orders 

: \ny one who can handle a hammer reach us 

j and saw can put it up 

\ You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the children by arranging for 

H ndividual work at the blackboard. Crayons are inexpensive. We carry a complete line ot 

H Old Dominion, Hygeia and National Dustless; also the Waltham and Sterling Brand. 

j 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| , 
| Virginia School Supply Company, Box 1177, Richmond, Va. } 
—_ >= -e e ° ° ° > -0-—-0-—-6-— 8 Oe ee Oe > 








and the Flags FREE ] 
of Our Allies . 

Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. Write. 
to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling * 


what kind of buttons you want. We will send them 
postpaid by return mail. 








Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 








“Js eh free. American. French, English, Belgium and Italian. 
} P st ss Each 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. For 
F “> the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 
| eg 
| " Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
| flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘*QOil- Process” Paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils of Washington, Lincoln and 
easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson. Thir- 
e $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
| U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on a one and a half inch 
taff, with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 
MW | Offer No. 2: A standard U. S. all bunting Of 3°95 buttons you may 
| Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft. free. Fast colors; stripes choose one picture; for 60 
sewed and stars embroidered on both sides, For buttons, two pictures, and 
t sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. for 75 buttons all three 
iW | Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. tures, free. 
if | Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A fine Pen- 
ts | \merican, French, English, Belgium and Italian, cil Sharpener, free. Large 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 
lors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For lor the sale of 20 buttons 
} | the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. it ten cents. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S 










































The “HYLOPLATE == RYLOPLaTE 
Standard 


of 


Perfection 


Hyloplate is the oldest brand on the market and more is 
being sold than all others combined. We keep it in stock 3, 
3% and 4 feet wide, both black and green, and in lengths up 











to 12 feet. 


Write us for samples and best delivered price 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JARMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a tour-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar _ grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professiona 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 


the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 





WHITTET @ SHEPPERSON PRINTERS. RICHMOND. Va 
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